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“THE ARMY RACE.” 


In the years Anno Domini 1862-65 there was much sympathy felt 
and expressed in the States north of Mason and Dixon’s line for that 
portion of the population which was spending the winters aforesaid 
under canvas. South of that line there was a corresponding dislike and 
reprobation equally felt and expressed. ‘They were known as boys in 
blue, our boys, and noble patriots, or, as Lincoln’s hirelings, vandals, 
and blue-bellied Yankees, according to the geographical status of the 
speaker. 

Much of the sympathy was evoked by the idea of want and suffer- 
ing attendant upon the vigor of the season, an idea founded upon de- 
scriptions of Valley Forge and pictures of Washington crossing the 
Delaware. This sympathy took shape in Bibles and mince-pies, godly 
tracts and wadded dressing-gowns, with much else intended to benefit 
the soul and sustain the flesh, not to dwell upon sundries calculated to 
moisten the clay. Of course all these offerings of love and thought- 
fulness were just as warmly welcomed as if the imagined hardships and 
privations had really existed; perhaps more so, for it is a true though 
melancholy trait of human nature that intense suffering stupefies and 
brutalizes a man and leads him to receive a kindness with the grow] of 
a starving animal. 

But the fact is that winter was the soldier’s holiday, in which he 
had little but guard duty to do and much time in which to be merry, 
and very merry he contrived to be. If any ten survivors of those days 
will review their lives, I’ll venture to say that eight of them will ad- 
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mit that they have never known what a real joMy good time meant 
since Johnny came marching home. 

In the mere presence of such multitudes were almost limitless 
possibilities. I have heard recitations and stories and seen acting in 
those long winter nights in the log hut, crowded with weather-beaten 
canvas and glowing within from the goodly logs heaped in the six-foot 
fire-place, that recalled Burton and Placide. Did not John Blake, 
of the Irish Eighty-eighth, sing a tenor song with as much melody 
as any Brignoli that ever strode across the stage? Were there not 
lovely games of poker, where the losers had no envious regrets and 
the winners no grasping greed, for neither winner nor loser had 
any chance to spend their money except in going on leave? Was 
not the cock-tail cheering, if it was made of commissary whisky and 
served in a tin-cup? And, on great occasions, did not the milk-punch, 
of condensed milk, and the canned oyster-stew diffuse as genial a warmth 
as if they had been concocted and cooked in a swell club? 

As midwinter passed and the days grew milder out-of-door sports 
reigned, and first and most glorious of all was the horse-race. 

The army race was essentially a quarter dash, sometimes only three 
hundred yards, which distances were probably derived from old frontier 
days. The Indian is the greatest gambler on the wide earth, and natu- 
rally the first thing he bets on is his pony. Now, the Indian pony is 
marvelously fast for a short distance, but, like all horses that depend 
more on muscular strength and quick gathering than on stride, he soon 
tires at top speed, although he can lope all day with any horse but a 
thoroughbred. 

The army racer was a true Darwinian product, being developed 
strictly on lines of natural selection and the survival of the fittest, the 
most favorable environment being the mounted regiment and the am- 
bulance- and wagon-train. Water-call ona clear, crisp day, when every 
vein in man and horse was tingling, was apt to end in a scrub-race to 
the picket-line, unless superintended by an officer of abnormal sense of 
duty. If the officer were merely a man with ordinary frailties, he 
probably rode slowly behind chuckling to himself, and wishing that 
his dignity permitted him to join the sport. If he happened to be of 
a sporting turn, he probably took occasion casually to inquire of the 
sergeant in charge what horse that was that beat Murphy’s. Of course 
Murphy didn’t propose to stay beat; and after one or two similar 
skirmishes, necessarily unsatisfactory, probably the horses would be 
matched for five dollars a side to run a distance approximating to four 
hundred and forty yards. Similar causes produced similar results in 
other companies of the regiment, and one company crack met and 
downed or was downed by another until, in time, the regimental racer 
was evolved, fondly believed in by every officer and man in the regi- 
ment, and loyally backed when he met the champion of some other 
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regiment, sometimes to the great enlargement of individual finances, 
more frequently to their depletion, even unto the point known as dead 
broke. 

From the contests of regimental horses came a racer of great fame 
and value, who even attained to a hood and blanket, a special groom 
and trainer, and a jockey, wanting nothing but a pedigree, and he was 
not unhappy, knowing nothing of this want. By this process of 
selection and survival, constantly carried on, a really great quarter 
horse was obtained ; for when blood is not necessary, and every horse 
starts, so to speak, on the same plane, the horse that is the best of 
many thousands of horses, themselves carefully selected; is apt to be 
something unusual. And when the great quarter crack of an army 
corps, or even of one branch of the service, met another, it was indeed 
a battle of the giants. Probably the horse that conquered in one of 
these great and historical contests was the best quarter horse in the 
land. : 
These races were run on a perfectly straight course, which necessi- 
tated two sets of judges,—the starting and the outcome judges. Some- 
times the distance which one horse gained on the start was deducted, 
upon the report of the judges at that end, from the distance at the 
finish. This left much to the knowledge and scrupulous fairness of 
the judges, and was productive of endless disputes, for the judges 
improvised for the race had little of the weight or authority of men 
like Mr. Withers or Mr. Lawrence. 

On the other hand, when it was a scratch start, the trouble was 
transferred to the other end, and the jockeying of the starters for six 
inches of lead seemed endless to the anxious spectators who packed 
both sides of the track in deep masses. 

Let us take one of these historical contests, as I can recall it, after 
all these years. The track is alongside of a railroad embankment near 
Culpeper, Virginia, as level as a floor, and as straight as a carpenter’s 
rule. Already the crowd of mounted officers and soldiers, and the 
still denser masses on foot, are lining up on both sides, leaving a space 
some thirty feet wide, and a measured quarter of a mile in length. 
The horses have not yet appeared. 

The crowd surges and sways, now gathering into a dense knot 
around some self-constituted authority who is laying down the laws of 
racing, and telling all within ear-shot some things that he knows, and 
much more that he don’t; then, growing tired of this ready-made Solon, 
it scatters, to rush again with renewed interest towards another compact 
group, where greenbacks, frantically brandished with outstretched arms 
above the throng, indicate the betting ring. The heavy betters are 
officers, and mostly mounted ; but the same thing is going on quietly 
in all directions, even to the modest privates, who are putting up their 
dollar bills, and silver halves and quarters, while small and admiring 
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audiences, who have nothing to bet, thrust their inquisitive noses into 
each group with the pertinacity of a pointer dog. The betting is fast 
and furious. It is the cavalry and horse artillery against the Third 
Corps in particular and the infantry in geaeral. The owners are 
Captain Jack Fasset, on the staff of General French, commanding 
the Third Corps, and Lieutenant Spangler, the quartermaster of the 
Sixth Regular Cavalry. No one can calculate the amount wagered, 
but as many of the officers are known to have three months’ pay on 
the event, and probably two-thirds of the great crowd are betters, it 
must be a considerable sum. Now there is a general movement in the 
throng at the starting-point, and, cleaving their way through the 
human wave, come the horses, sheeted and hooded to their eyes. As 
the racers are stripped there is a tremendous rush to get a glimpse of 
them, which almost produces a free fight, a thing to be studiously 
avoided where almost every mounted man wears his revolver. 

The champion of the infantry is a black horse 15.2, long in body, 
clean cut of head and neck, silky- and fine-haired as to mane and tail, 
clean-limbed, with a general appearance indicating considerable blood 
and promising a good stride. The cavalry racer is a compact, gray 
roan, not much over fifteen hands, short, coupled with a good head 
well set on a fair neck, splendid shoulders, muscular legs, rather straight 
on the posterns, mane and tail a trifle coarse and slightly inclined to 
curl, altogether showing less blood but more bone. The hasty observer, 
or the man of mile races, would incline to the long-striding, clean-built 
black, especially when he stood in front of him; but the adept in 
quarter races, after carefully walking around the animals, and noting 
the muscles on the stifles of the roan standing out like great ropes, and 
his buttocks almost seeming in one piece, so admirably are they filled 
in, would thoughtfully go and put his last dollar on Spangler’s horse. 
Now the riders are up: Captain Fasset, a handsome, dashing soldier, 
tall, slightly built, graceful, with piercing black eyes, and military 
moustache and imperial, is to ride his own horse. .On the roan is a 
youngster, seen by most of the crowd for the first time, but destined 
to be as well known to the Army of the Potomac as Snapper Garrison 
or Isaac Murphy to the race-goers of to-day. Looking barely twenty 
years old, weighing about one hundred and twenty-six pounds, smooth- 
faced, ruddy-skinned, with handsome, delicate profile, Lieutenant Par- 
sons, of the Tenth New York Cavalry, combined the nonchalance of 
the swell guardsman with the craft and subtlety of the veteran turfite. 

Now the starters have taken them by the head, and the sharp contest 
for a few inches of lead has begun. The spectators, accustomed to 
long delays, have not yet settled themselves for serious business, when, 
like a flash of light, they are off, followed by a thunderous roar. Side 
by side down the track they come, the black outstriding the roan, and 
leading half a length. But the latter is holding this distance by his 
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marvelous gathering. You can hardly see his legs as he stretches, yet 
how low and level he runs, and how true his rider sits in exquisite 
balance, for there is no pulling or lifting in a quarter race. It is, let 
him alone till fairly level and settled, and then whip and knee to the 
end, and here is the test of a good quarter-race rider, the ability to urge 
with whip and voice and knee without deranging by a hair’s breadth 
the touch'of the bit, or the balance of the seat. Now the whips are 
playing on the horses’ shoulders like the vanes of a windmill. Little 
by little the muscular power of the roan tells, foot by foot he creeps 
up. His steam-engine stroke never gives back an inch, while the black 
can do no more than he is doing. In fact, his stride is neither as low 
nor as smooth as at the start. Gallantly Jack Fasset rides and well, but 
in his efforts to urge his steed he pulls ever so little on one rein. The 
result is a slight swerve, and the next instant the two rush by the out- 
come judges, the black’s head lapping the shoulders of the roan. 
Then from all sides the mob rushes together and parts and meets again 
like the waves of an angry sea. Around the judges the clamor is 
deafening. It seems that the quick start was due to an agreement to 
deduct any advantage at the start from the result. This careful com- 
parison and calculation would be hard enough in the quiet and seclu- 
sion of the judges’ stand; but here, in a babel of angry voices, each 
shouting his individual opinion and the tumultuous rush of excited 
thousands, it is a task which is calculated to shake the steadiest nerves, 
for as one fierce word and gesture provokes another, pistols are being 
drawn, and the winners and losers are gradually crystallizing into two 
distinct masses, which are now glaring at each other, and may at any 
moment draw blood. And when blood is once drawn who can answer 
for the result. 

At this critical moment into the crowd rides Sam Elder, captain of 
horse battery E, Fourth Artillery, the best known and most popular 
man in the Army of the Potomac; with one of his tremendous and 
sympathetic laughs he dispels the gathering cloud, and, after rallying 
them into silence, he tells a story which, if it does not reconcile the 
losers to their losses, at least makes them bear them like men and 
sportsmen. The crowd peaceably disperses and the great race is over. 
I might add that Sam Elder is one of the heaviest winners on the 
ground, and that the condition and management of the roan was 
largely the work of his astute brain. 

As quarter racing became thoroughly established, the army races 
were recruited by all sorts of importations from the Northern States, 
and the most extraordinary devices were adopted to conceal their origin 
and qualities. It is a curious fact that the ambulance- and wagon- 
trains produced almost as many cracks as the mounted regiments, 
which shows of itself the great value of muscle in such races, for 
you would not look for blood in a train. 
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From the ambulance-train of the First Division, Second Corps, 
came ostensibly one of the greatest racers that the Army of the Potomac 
produced, ostensibly because there was little doubt among horsemen 
that Sleepy Jeff was a Bacchus colt, a famous quarter-horse strain 
in central New York State, and that he was imported by a most 
sagacious quartermaster, aided and abetted by the slyest old coon of a 
commissary. Having safely and unobtrusively got him down to the 
army, the next move was to brand him with a US. and put him in the 
ambulance-train, taking care that he did no work heavier than going 
to water with the other horses. Then patiently beginning at first 
principles, after he was well known to all the men of the train, they 
suggested that he ought to run a bit. Accordingly, he had a little race 
with another horse in the train, which as likely as not he lost. Then, 
the small stakes being doubled, he won. Gradually he worked his 
way through the train and became a local celebrity. As his fame in- 
creased, so did the stakes, but, curiously enough, he always won his 
races by the shortest of short heads ; from which fact, due to the crafty 
qualities of his owners, aided by a very quiet temper and entire free- 
dom from pulling, he earned the expressive name of Sleepy Jeff. 
Never winning in an arrogant manner, never failing to win by the 
inevitable head, Jeff gained great fame for himself and stacks of 
ducats for his owners, until the day came when he was matched for 
thousands against Gray Alice, the crack of the Sixth Corps, a flea- 
bitten pony, barely fourteen hands high, with a bob tail, who had run 
from Maine to Texas and was said to have never met defeat. 

Thirty thousand dollars was popularly estimated to be up on this 
race, which was not a satisfactory test. Sleepy Jeff won, but the be- 
lief was so general that Alice’s owner, the sutler of the Sixth Corps, 
had sold the race, that if he had remained he would have been mobbed 
and his establishment cleaned out. I always fancied that Jeff would 
have won anyhow, as Alice was old and had probably lost a trifle of 
her speed, while Jeff was at his very best ; but the losers always prefer 
to think that they have been sold rather than admit that their judg- 
ment was at fault. I never knew what became of Sleepy Jeff, nor 
how much truth there was in the legend of his origin. Certain it was 
that he was one of the best horses at that time in the Eastern States, 
and that he won a great deal of money. I had much reason to know 
Alice’s subsequent history. 

There was a good deal of loyalty shown in backing our own regi- 
ment, brigade, or arm of the service, sometimes against our better judg- 
ment. Colonel Pennington probably recalls the hard fights between 
his noble chestnut, “ Duke,” and the little white-faced chestnut belong- 
ing to Colonel Alger’s Seventh Michigan Cavalry. I wonder if the 
gallant soldier and governor remembers those tussles? At first Duke 
gave him a few feet, and the little beggar beat him. Then he ran him 
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even on a down-grade, with the same result. Then they tried it up- 
hill, with the idea that Duke’s size and strength might tell; but, if I 
remember right, the result usually was that the white nose was shoved 
in a few inches in advance. I know that Sam Elder, who had nobly 
stuck to the horse artillery, finally kicked against putting any more 
money on Duke, who certainly was a magnificent charger. The last 
great quarter horse of the army was a little black runt in one of the 
companies of the Sixth United States Cavalry at Winchester, in the 
fall of 1864, as common-looking a little scrub as one would want to 
see ; but he was never beaten, and they said he never seemed to be 
really pushed. He was managed by crafty John Spangler and ridden 
by Parsons, who was now established as the flat-race rider of the Army 
of the Potomac. 

General Sheridan, once hearing much discussion on the merits of 
this little black and another famous horse, said, “ Gentlemen, I don’t 
know much about these horses, but I do know that when Spangler 
backs a horse, and Parsons rides him, it is a bad combination to buck 
against.” 

The little black went to New Orleans with General Sheridan’s 
head-quarters, and, after beating some local quarter horses, was un- 
wisely matched against a thoroughbred for a longer distance,—one- 
half or three-quarters of a mile, I am not sure which. Of course 
the quick stroke of the quarter nag had no chance at that distance 
against stride and breeding, and the little black met his first and only 
defeat. 

No reliable time seemed to be ever taken, although there were all 
sorts of wild reports of incredible and impossible speed. I have been 
told confidently that the little black ran his quarter in nineteen and a 
fraction seconds, .which is absurd on the face of it. That would be at 
the rate of a mile in 1.18, or over seventeen seconds faster than it was 
ever made. Now, allowing that the quarter horse can go a clip for his 
distance that no horse could possibly keep up for a mile, the difference 
is still much too great. There is no race-horse now on the turf that can 
run a quarter better than twenty-three and one-half seconds. Salvator 
is the only horse that has ever done it in a mile race, and it is absurd 
to suppose that a pony like that could beat him four and one-half 
seconds, equivalent to eighty yards in four hundred and forty. The 
story is about on a par with the mile-a-minute yarns of old Eclipse 
and Flying Childers. I have talked with many old quarter-horse 
men in the West, where the quarter race always flourished, and 
they told me that probably roan Paul and Comet were the fastest 
quarter horses in America. I met a man who traveled with roan 
Paul for over a year, and the best he claimed for him was twenty- 
three seconds. Probably about twenty-four was the best time made in 
the army. 
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As the big artillery camp at Bladensburg was*the last landmark of 
the Army of the Potomac, it was fitting that it should be the scene of 
one of the most amusing races that ever took place. 

The hotel in the village of Bladensburg was kept by Smith Suit, one 
of the chiefs of a clan of as hard-riding, hard-drinking, hard-fighting, 
and heavy-betting characters as could be found in the State of Maryland. 
From a chicken-fight to a horse-race they were always on hand, and 
usually in goodly numbers, and, in modern phrase, “it was a cold day 
when they didn’t get the stakes.” Whether they won them or not was 
a matter of secondary importance; they usually got them. The old 
man was a jolly good fellow, kept good liquor, and treated us well. 
But one day an ambitious lieutenant, in one of the batteries, matched a 
battery horse that could just run a little bit against one of the four- 
year-olds, of which the old man had a stable full, always ready to run 
against anybody for anything. Long did we reason with the infatu- 
ated youth, and tearfully did we predict the downfall that awaited 
him. He wouldn’t listen. It wasn’t the stakes we cared for, they 
were a mere trifle; but we felt that our nag would be beaten out 
of all sight and reason, and that Suit would make our lives a burden, 
for Ve victis was his motto. Sure enough, the old sorrel crab was 
disgracefully waxed, and the jeers with which the old man greeted 
us, and his constant inquiries as to whether we hadn’t something that 
could run fast enough to keep warm, were simply maddening. 

One Saturday night Chan Eakin and myself stopped to moisten at 
the hotel. The old man was in great form that night. Probably he 
had won a local chicken-fight, or had assisted in carrying off, vi et armis, 
the stakes from some neighborhood race. Said he, “I heard tell you 
boys were sports, and knew what a race-horse was; I’m afeard you 
never saw one. You'd better let me sell you a colt, just to give you a 
start.” We swallowed our feelings with the old man’s whisky, which 
wasn’t at all bad, and, as we rode sadly into camp, I said, “ Chan, this 
thing has got to stop. We can’t kill the old man ; we must beat him.” 
Chan said, “The prospect isn’t encouraging ; you’ve got a horse you 
think can run a mile, and the old Lexington mare of Coppinger’s that 
could certainly run a mile once; but Smith won’t run an inch over 
four hundred and forty yards, and where in hades can we get anything 
to beat those colts of his?” One of us sighed a wish that Sleepy Jeff 
or Gray Alice would turn up. An inspiration came to me. I said, 
“What became of Gray Alice?” “ Wood, the ambulance officer of 
the corps, took her,” replied Chan. “And Wood is over at the 
National track,” I said, “trying to get it up, and I’ll bet anything he’s 
got Alice with him.” Before we parted that night we agreed to go 
over to the track the next day and see Wood. What we said to Wood, 
and what inducements we held out is nobody’s business. Suffice it to 
say that, when we rode home in the moonlight, a little flea-bitten, bob- 
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tail, gray mare, ridden by a sharp-looking and stunted yellow boy, 
accompanied us. 

The next time we met Suit we began to talk race, and intimated 
that we had a gray mare that we fancied. Now, I was in charge of a 
gray Lexington mare belonging to Colonel Coppinger, and Nick Red- 
mond of ours had an old white mare which he fondly imagined could 
run. (I would say here en parenthése that Nick was the rash sport who 
had brought all this woe on us by matching the battery crab.) The 
old man jumped at the idea that it was one of the two mdres, as he 
knew pretty well by sight every horse in the command, and, as he 
knew one to be a thoroughbred and old, and the other a rank duffer, 
he must have thought it the prettiest picnic he had had for a long 
while. Before we separated, a match was made at four hundred and 
forty yards, for one or two hundred dollars, to come off the next 
Saturday afternoon. 

Then we gradually confided to our friends that there would be a 
slaughter of somebody, and that much kudos might be accumulated by 
judicious investments. We also had interviews with first sergeants 
of many batteries, and made particular inquiries about the fighting 
qualities of non-commissioned officers and men in their commands. 
When the day came, the buggies and the horsemen and the footmen 
that came pouring in amain showed that word had gone to the most 
distant haunts of the clan. There were Suits from around Bladens- 
burg, and Suits from Upper Marlboro’, Suits from Prince George, and 
Suits from Anne Arundel. Of course we felt curious to see what the 
old man would start against us. We scarcely thought he would trust 
his four-year-olds, who had only run a race or two apiece, if he could 
get anything better, but, confident in the little gray wonder, we calmly 
awaited developments. 

The betting was tremendous. At last every dollar in ready money 
on the ground seemed to be up, and a large part of it was taken by 
enlisted men, who had had the tip, and had just been paid off. We 
refused checks on principle as too much bother. Suit had told us that 
they were going to run a mare that had been plowing all summer, 
and had just had her heavy shoes pulled off. Finally she appeared, a 
splendid roan, enormous muscle, with immense girth but fine, light 
head and neck, and as hard as iron, with a coat as shiny as satin. 
When I saw her fit, and noticed the racing plates, I concluded that she 
must be about the best that Maryland could turn out. When the last 
dollar was up, the old man, true to his usual policy, thought it would 
be a good plan to discourage us a little. Said he, “ Boys, you’re even 
greener than I tuk you for, and that’s saying a good deal. The old 
plow-mare is the best horse in Maryland, and she’s come all the way 
from Anne Arundel to-day to do you up.” I said, “ I’m glad to hear 
she’s come that far: it won’t do her any good, I’m going to be honest 
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with you, old man. You say you’ve got the bes? nag in Maryland. 
We think we’ve got the best thing on this continent. At any rate, if 
you beat her, you’ll be the first that ever did on her merits.” Just 
then Alice emerged from the woods, with Enoch at her head carrying 
on his arm her little three-pound saddle and a big racing snaffle. 
“ Jerusalem Crickets!” exclaimed the old man; “ef that ain’t Gray 
Alice ’'m ! Ef I’d a knowed she was within five hundred miles 
of this place you couldn’t have matched me for a cent.” Consternation 
was depicted on the faces of the clan, and hasty consultations took 
place. Chan Eakin heard something and guessed more. He took me 
aside, and revealed what he thought would be their plan. I had 
Alice’s head, and expected the usual desperate fight for the lead. 

As soon as I saw Smith Suit holding the roan back, I saw that 
Eakin’s conjecture was correct. The roan was close to sixteen hands, 
and weighed at least eleven hundred pounds. Alice was scant 
fourteen, and weighed about seven hundred and fifty. They would 
run the big mare on her heels, and cut her down by sheer weight. 
The old man said, “ Why don’t you let go?” I replied, “I’m on 
your little game, Suit, and I don’t let go till you do. I can stay here all 
night if you can.” Finally we let go together, and the horses sprang 
like cats side by side. When they had gone one hundred and fifty 
yards there wasn’t an officer or soldier on the ground that wouldn’t 
have been delighted to have his stakes back. The roan was holding 
Alice nose and nose, and her immense development promised that the 
farther they went the worse Alice would be off. But the usual tactics 
of the clan prevailed. The jockey on the roan, putting all his strength 
and the mare’s weight against Alice, tried to force her into the ditch. 
The track was the country road, rather narrow, with a ditch on each 
side. Finding Enoch’s splendid jockeyship more than a match for 
weight and strength, he began slashing the darky across the face with 
his whip. Enoch naturally retaliated, and, as all the luck was on our 
side, his lash partially blinded the roan’s rider. He let go his pull, 
and she swerved into the ditch, and Alice won. Then of all the rows 
I ever saw this took the cake for noise and confusion. It wasn’t really 
as alarming as the Spangler-Fasset affair, for I saw no fire-arms. But 
it was not until the big corporals and sergeants, picked for the occasion, 
began leisurely descending from the fences on which they had perched, 
and, with a business-like air, taking off their artillery jackets, did the 
local ¢rowd realize that they were outnumbered two to one, and that 
our men meant business. Reluctantly, but without a trace of malice, 
the old man gave the word, and the rich stakes were handed over. 
His parting-remark was, “ It’s all right, boys. You did me up brown, 
but if you hadn’t ha’ had the biggest crowd you wouldn’t have got 
the stakes.” I said, “ All right, old man. We knew you, and took 
care to have the biggest crowd.” 
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Wood, the ambulance officer, saw the whole thing, and bought the 
roan mare the next day for two hundred and fifty dollars; and a week 
after she beat Alice twenty open feet on the National Race-Course. She 
finally brought two thousand five hundred dollars, and went North, 
where she ran one of the fastest half-miles ever run in this country. 

The amount of it was that if their rider had been half as good as 
Enoch, or if he had even ridden an honest race and let the little gray 
alone, the old man would have scored another victory. 

So close was our escape, and in such a blaze of glory went out 
quarter-racing in the Army of the Potomac. 


Epwarp FIELD, 
Captain Fourth Artillery. 
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A MEMORABLE MARCH. 


THE march of Major-General Curtis’s army from Batesville to 
Helena, Arkansas, in the summer of 1862, was one of the most ardu- 
ous and fatiguing of any made during the Civil War. The weather 
was intensely hot and the road lay through the malaria-breeding 
swamps and fen-lands, where the trailing masses of Spanish moss on 
the great trees wave like mourning bands over the reeking lands. 
Everything grows there in the rankest profusion, and the cotton- and 
corn-fields are most beautiful, the ground being rich and easily culti- 
vated. Most of the people residing in that region were strong in their 
secession feelings, and, being considerable slave-owners, were willing to 
shed their blood for what they believed to be right. There were many 
large plantations where great gangs of slaves were worked successfully, 
the cultivation being something marvelous. The Southerners believed 
the Union soldiers were endeavoring to escape from their State, and that 
this was the time to get in front and annihilate them. That the Union 
soldiers were suffering for want of rations was true enough, but it was 
known that steamboats loaded with rations for our army were moving 
up White River, and we hoped to meet them at Clarendon. 

The general had left the Ninth Regiment of Illinois Cavalry, under 
Colonel Albert G. Brackett, at the junction of the Black and White 
Rivers to guard his lines in that direction, while the main army lay in 
and about Batesville, some twenty-five miles distant. Being very much 
in need of rations and forage, foraging parties were frequently sent out, 
which in most instances returned with their wagons loaded. On the 
12th of June, Major Humphrey, of the Ninth Illinois Cavalry, started 
out on one of these expeditions, and, after crossing White River, went 
about five miles below Jacksonport, where his command of four com- 
panies was furiously assailed by the enemy and several of his men 
were wounded. Feeling that he was unable to cope with the 
superior numbers of the Confederates, and fearing that his train 
would be captured, he sent back for re-enforcements. A few minutes 
after getting the word Colonel Brackett started out to assist his men, 
taking two more companies of his own regiment and two companies of 
Missouri cavalry with two mountain howitzers. Upon reaching the 
ground, he formed four companies in a cotton-field, who charged the 
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enemy, putting them to flight, with a loss of twenty-eight men; saved 
His own train of thirty-six wagons, and, after having filled them with 
corn and bacon, returned safely to his own camp late that evening. 
The fight took place on the Waddell Farm, one of the finest in that 
country. The cotton-gin and tool-house were burned during the fight. 

The main army, under General Curtis, started from Batesville on 
the 24th of July and slowly toiled towards Jacksonport, the roads 
being dusty and the heat almost unendurable. Sad indeed was it for 
the sick and wounded men, who gasped and panted during the hot 
weather, there being no cool shade and cool water for them, the whole 
country fairly seething. The Army of the Southwest was composed 
of three divisions, commanded, respectively, by Brigadier-Generals 
Steele, First ; Carr, Second; and Osterhous, Third; making a very 
respectable command. Of course the progress was not as if they 
had been on a railroad-train, and seemed slow beyond measure; but 
everybody was buoyed up with the hope that when we reached 
Clarendon, on White River, the whole of our surroundings would 
change and we would have at least enough to eat. The troops at the 
junction of White and Black Rivers were sent ahead to clear the road 
and see what could be found in the direction of Augusta. There was 
comparatively little left in the country in the way of food, both armies 
having lived off it for considerable time, and nearly stripped it of every- 
thing. The Confederate troops were commanded by Major-General 
Thomas C. Hindman, who was energetic and watchful, and who had 
taken pains by proclamations to rouse the most bitter feelings towards 
the Union troops. 

On the 27th of June large trains were sent out from the camp on 
Village Creek for the purpose of seeing what more could be obtained 
which would be of service to the Federals. These trains were attacked, 
and Lieutenant Alvan H. Griswold and three soldiers of the Third 
Towa Cavalry were killed and four others wounded. At the same time 
the train of the Ninth Illinois Cavalry was attacked, though guarded 
by a battalion of the regiment under Major Wallis, and that officer 
sent back for help. Colonel Brackett at once started out with another 
battalion of the regiment to go to his relief, and, after marching some 
three miles, found the train halted near a piece of woods. As soon as 
he took in the situation the colonel went into the timber, determined to 
try conclusions with the Confederates, if they could be found. The 
way was dark in the afternoon, the trees hanging over the road so as to 
form almost a continuous archway. He had not gone far before his 
advance guard, under Captain Knight, came suddenly upon the enemy 
under Colonel Matlock, as they moved silently along the dirt road, 
making scarcely any noise. The leading set of fours fired their re- 
volvers almost simultaneously, Captain Knight being shot through the 
body and dropping from his horse. The Confederates immediately 
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retreated, our men pushing them closely until they reached a dense 
swamp, where they threw themselves off their horses and took to the 
trees, firing as rapidly as possible. The fight became as hot as the most 
fastidious person could desire, and so continued until darkness came on, 
when the Confederates retreated, leaving their dead men on the ground. 
Both sides were severely crippled, the Ninth Illinois having thirty- 
three killed and wounded, Colonel Brackett, Major Wallis, Captain 
Knight, and Adjutant Blackburn being among the latter. The action 
occurred on Stewart’s plantation, and is so laid down in history. What 
gave the colonel the greatest satisfaction was saving the train from falling 
into the hands of the enemy, as it was very valuable, and was of great 
assistance afterwards in going through to the Mississippi River. 

Back the men went to their camp, and on the following day repaired 
damages, as well as possible, and paid the last tribute of respect to those 
who had fallen, a sad and solemn duty, and doubly solemn as the 
great trees overhead sighed and sobbed as the men were laid away in 
their last resting-places. After the excitement of the fight the reaction 
was extremely depressing. 

The next six days carried the huge column to Augusta, where a 
handsome village was found, though there were but few men to be seen 
belonging to the place, they having joined the various military organi- 
zations which were endeavoring to arrest our progress. The 4th of 
July was spent here and celebrated as well as circumstances would 
admit. Many Union men of Arkansas had assembled, who were 
formed into a regiment by General Curtis, and though the men did not 
present a very martial aspect, their good will towards the old flag made 
up for many shortcomings in other respects. They were game, how- 
ever, as Arkansas men usually are. 

The Confederates had been busy in blockading the road, felling 
trees therein, and filling up the wells near the farm-houses. When 
the wells could not be stopped up readily the buckets were broken and 
rails thrown down into them. On the 7th of July, Colonel Charles E. 
Hovey, of the Thirty-third Illinois Volunteer Infantry, commanding 
a brigade, directed Colonel Harris, with four companies of the Eleventh 
Wisconsin Volunteers, four companies of the Thirty-third Illinois 
Volunteers, and one steel gun belonging to the First Indiana Cavalry, 
to make a reconnoissance in front of our lines. He fell in with the 
Confederate pickets near Hill’s plantation, fired upon them, and, follow- 
ing them up some time, fell into an ambuscade. The woods swarmed 
with Confederate soldiers, and their fire was very sharp, there being 
over two thousand Texas troops drawn up in line of battle. After 
some decided fighting, the enemy fell back on their main line, while 
Harris pushed forward until he in turn was compelled to fall back with 
his men, being himself severely wounded, the Texans having made a 
determined charge upon them. At this time Hovey arrived with re- 
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enforcements, and, forming his men, received the shock of a charge 
from the enemy, which was twice repeated, when they broke under the 
withering fire of the infantry. At this time a battalion of the First 
Indiana Cavalry came thundering forward by order of General Curtis 
and completed the discomfiture of the enemy. The disunionists, about 
two thousand five hundred strong, were under the immediate command 
of Brigadier-General Albert Rust, and their loss amounted to over two 
hundred killed and wounded. On our side, Captain William W. Sloan, 
of the First Indiana Cavalry, was killed, and Major R. M. Clenden- 
ning, of the same regiment, was very severely wounded. Colonel Harris, 
Captain Christie, and Lieutenant Deon, of the Eleventh Wisconsin, 
were wounded, as was Captain Potter, of the Thirty-third Illinois, our 
total loss aggregating sixty-three. The wounded Confederates as well 
as our own were gathered into the yard in front of Mr. Hill’s house 
and presented a most pitiful appearance. The Confederates could not 
understand it, as their officers had assured them the Federals were 
retreating, and that they would give way as soon as attacked. 

Major-General Hindman had expected better things from General 
Rust, whose command retreated across White River, many of the 
Texans and Arkansans deserting at that time. In his report Hindman 
is not very complimentary in his remarks about them. This was all 
very well, perhaps, but Hindman was not there himself to witness the 
fight, or he would have been swept off the field with the rest. 

On our march the negroes had fairly swarmed around us, coming 
from every mansion, log-cabin, and habitable place in the whole region. 
Some of the women had taken the finery belonging to their mistresses, 
and, putting it on, strutted alongside of the column with great bundles 
on their heads. Little children walked briskly, while old men and 
young plodded on as if their lives depended upon reaching some place 
in front ; exactly what place they neither knew nor cared. So excited 
a body of humanity seldom was seen before ; here was the realization 
of the hopes of liberty which they had kept alive for years. Some 
were almost delirious with joy, and for a time forgot the hunger which 
would soon be upon them. We had not much ourselves, and could 
not well spare a great deal for these poor creatures, but they got 
along some way, and never returned to their old masters and mistresses. 
A new life was opening up before them, and they were to make their 
way as best they could. 

At some of the camps we had no water except such as had gathered 
in holes where the great trees had been blown down, which was both 
warm and muddy,—about the color of chocolate,—but we had to drink 
it, as there was no other. Corn-bread and fresh beef was our usual” 
diet, but at times we came across great fields of green corn, when we 
feasted on roasting-ears. Frequently the dust was terrible, and the 
cavalry was obliged to make long detours on the side of the road to 
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keep from smothering the infantry completely. Ag other times the 
rain fell, and all night long everything was wet and comfortless. 
Then, when the sun came out, the steam would rise in great wreaths, 
and we were as hot as if in steam baths. Everything seemed to be in 
confusion, but still we toiled on and on, knowing that eventually we 
would reach the river or find a resting-place forever by the road- 
side. 

Several houses were burned on the march, they being the property 
of secessionists who were too free in expressing their views before the 
Union men. One fine mansion was occupied by some ladies who were 
very violent in their opinions as well as insolent to our officers and 
soldiers. This could not continue long, and as one regiment after an- 
other passed the house the indignation increased, and an hour after- 
wards what had been an inviting mansion, with trees and shrubbery, 
was but a shapeless mass of charred beams. 

On the 9th of July the troops were in motion by dawn of day, 
reveille having been sounded an hour before dawn. A twenty-five- 
mile march lay before us, when we would reach Clarendon, fondly 
believing we would there find an abundance of everything. We were 
in one extended column over seven miles in length, moving over a 
level country where there were no hills nor rocks. We suffered greatly 
for want of water, but a small frog-pond, found about mid-day, fur- 
nished some fluid, many gladly drinking “the green mantle of the 
standing pool.” About four miles from Clarendon a messenger reached 
General Curtis and informed him that the gunboats with the transports, 
loaded with rations for our army, had left the place and gone back the 
night before. Was ever anything so provoking? Messengers were 
sent ahead at once, but they were probably captured by the enemy and 
did no good. We marched sullenly into the place, and then prepared 
to push forward to Helena, on the Mississippi River, sixty-five miles 
distant, on the following morning. No one can tell how much we 
suffered from disappointment, nor how aggravating it was to be so 
near our supplies and thus be thwarted in getting them. No one was 
really to blame, however. We were simply unable to get messengers 
through the country, telling our friends of our approach, as every 
horseman was seized by the Confederates, and, if unable to give a 
satisfactory account of himself, summarily disposed of. 

We remained in camp on the 10th to rest our weary men and horses 
before attempting the great march to the river, which we must reach at 
any rate to save our lives. General Grant, then in command of the 
Army of the Tennessee at Memphis, felt the absolute necessity of 
getting supplies to General Curtis’s troops, and, on the 26th of June, 
sent the following letter to Colonel Graham N. Fitch, commanding the 
White River expedition. 
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‘‘Srr,—I send five steamers loaded with supplies for General Curtis’s army. 
As they necessarily pass through a hostile country, great caution will have to be 
exercised to prevent these supplies from falling into the hands of the enemy, or 
from being destroyed. 

‘‘T have selected you as commander of the expedition, and re-enforce you with 
two additional regiments, as you will perceive from special orders accompanying 
this. 

‘Tt would be impossible to give full special instructions for the management 
of this expedition. Much must necessarily be left to the discretion of the officer 
in command. I would suggest, however, that two pieces of artillery be placed on 
the bow of the boat intended to lead ; that all of them be kept well together; when 
you tie up for the night strong guards be thrown out upon the shore, and that the 
troops be landed and required to march and clear out all points suspected of con- 
cealing a foe. 

‘It is desirable that these supplies should reach General Curtis as early as 
possible. As soon as the boats can possibly be discharged, return them, bringing 
your entire command to St. Charles, or to where you now are. 

“Tt is not intended that you shall reach General Curtis against all obstacles, 
but it is highly desirable that he should be reached. 

‘‘T am, colonel, your obedient servant, 
“U.S. Grant, 
‘¢ Major-General Commanding.” 


« We started on the 11th, and soon came to a land where there was 
an abundance of everything,—fodder for our horses, food for ourselves, 
and plenty of water. We marched all day and all night, many of the 
men being overcome with drowsiness and fatigue. Some dropped from 


their horses, others lay quietly down by the road-side,—quite a number 
to rise no more. So we kept on until nine o’clock on the following 
morning, when we reached Helena, and the great march was over. 


ALBERT G. BRACKETT, 
Colonel U.S.A. 


Voz. IV. N. S.—No. 4. 
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GREAT COMMANDERS OF MODERN TIMES. 


(FROM THE LONDON NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE.) 


IV.—NAPOLEON. (Parr III.) 


THE Emperor, on his return to Paris, found a rupture with Austria 
already imminent. That great power, tenacious but always prudent, 
had been forced to accept the peace of Pressburg; but she never 
intended permanently to submit to an arrangement that perilously 
weakened the state. Meanwhile, she had been treated by Napoleon as 
a kind of reluctant vassal ; he had armed against her in 1806-7 ; she 
had been shut out from the settlement of Tilsit, she- had been compelled 
to accede to the continental system ; and she was alarmed at the an- 
nounced extension of Russia along the verge of her Eastern provinces. 
She had gradually been increasing her forces for war ; a great national 
militia—a strange institution in the realms of the Hapsburgs—had been 
created; her armies had been remodeled on the French system, and 
had adopted the French tactics ; she had accepted large subsidies from 
the British government ; and Stadion, a patriot, and a deadly enemy of 
France, had for some time been her first Minister. The diversion of 
a large part of the Grand Army from the Rhine, and the successive 
disasters in Spain and Portugal, afforded her the opportunity she 
sought ; and she had made great preparations for a fresh struggle with 
France, during the events of 1808 in Spain. Napoleon, unwilling to 
have two wars on his hands, tried to induce the Czar to enforce peace, 
by intervening in arms in Galicia; but Alexander eluded the demand ; 
and, though he pretended to threaten Austria, and even sent an army to 
her eastern frontier, intended ultimately, perhaps, to act against the 
French, he really maintained a strict neutrality. The French Emperor 
concealed his resentment; and instantly made ready “to punish Aus- 
tria” for what he called “ her perjured and shameless conduct.” His 
administrative faculties were again taxed to the utmost to attain his 
great ends; but, as in 1807, they proved adequate. A considerable 
part of the Grand Army was recalled from Spain, and moved to the 
Rhine; the French garrison which had occupied the Prussian fortresses 
were replaced by Poles, and restored to their colors ; and Italy and the 
Confederation of the Rhine were again directed to yield their auxiliaries, 
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Meanwhile, conscripts were enrolled in thousands ; a levy was made 
from past conscriptions which produced numbers of adult men; in- | 
genious devices were tried to obtain a much-needed supply of inferior 
officers ; and though the finances of France were strained, the matériel for 
a great war was rapidly increased, and’ directed to the Rhine and thence 
towards the Danube. By the early spring of 1809, Napoleon had 
more than four hundred thousand men on foot; but the Grand Army 
too much resembled that which had been drawn together in 1807; 
though it had a great advantage in two respects, it was not summoned 
to fight on the verge of the continent, and its inherent defects were not 
so apparent; and the Bavarians, who filled a large space in its ranks, 
had been for centuries foes of the Austrians.- Yet Austria had had the 
start of Napoleon, notwithstanding his genius and his vast resources ; 
she was ready to strike with effect before him ; and had she struck at 
the end of March, 1809, she might have achieved important success. 
She had learned a lesson from 1800 and 1805; and her forces were now 
arrayed on the theatre of the war at hand with a due regard to strategy. 
Her main army, nearly two hundred thousand strong, and under the 
command of the Archduke Charles, was in Bohemia, approaching the 
Danube, and observing Bavaria, known to be hostile; a considerable 
force, under the Archduke John, was in the Tyrol,—lost through Aus- 
terlitz, but always Joyal to the House of Hapsburg,—and was ready to 
make a descent on Italy; and detachments were on the frontiers to 
watch the Poles and the Russians—these last were not really feared— 
and to observe Istria and Dalmatia, now Italian provinces. The Arch- 
duke Charles, therefore, was in formidable strength on what was the 
principal scene of action; and the forces of Napoleon were still much 
weaker, being not more than about one hundred thousand men, the 
corps of Davoust, advanced to Ratisbon, and the Bavarians holding the 
course of the Isar. The rest of the Grand Army was as yet on the 
Rhine, or only near the extreme heads of the Danube; and the Arch- 
duke had an immense opportunity. For the rest, the Emperor had 
assembled a large army to defend Italy, and had given it to Eugene, 
son of the Empress Josephine; but this was only a secondary force; 
the valley of the Danube was the decisive point in the operations about 
to begin. 

Napoleon was fully aware of the danger ; and at this very time he 
gave positive orders that, should the Austrians take the offensive, Da- 
voust and the Bavarians should fall back on Donauwérth, and wait the 
arrival of re-enforcements. These injunctions, however, were not com- 
plied with ; even now the reason is not known—the two exposed corps 
retained their positions ; and had the Archduke advanced from Bohemia, 
he must have taken Ratisbon and overwhelmed Davoust. But he 
hesitated, and lost precious days; and at last, listening to feeble counsels, 
—at heart he was not convinced by them,—he broke up from his camps, 
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made a circuitous march, crossed the Danube at Lintzpand arrived on 
the Inn, the ordinary line of Austrian attacks on Bavaria. He was on 
the Isar by the 15th of April, at the head of about one hundred and 
forty thousand men; he had left forty thousand behind in Bohemia ; 
and he foreed the passage in three great masses, the Bavarians falling 
back, and drawing towards the Danube, midway between Ingoldstadt 
and Ratisbon. Had the Archduke collected his forces and moved 
rapidly, he should have still crushed Davoust, as yet “in the air” and 
in great peril ; but he kept them apart on distant lines, and he actually 
detached his right wing towards Ratisbon, in the belief, it would seem, 
that his Bohemian corps would join him there and cut off Davoust. By 
this time, the 18th of April, Napoleon, who had left the capital five 
days before, had reached Ingoldstadt upon the Danube ; and the situ- 
ation of affairs was such that the ablest commander might have felt 
alarm. Davoust was still at Ratisbon with sixty thousand men; the 
Bavarians and other German auxiliaries were around Neustadt, perhaps 
fifty thousand strong; and a part of the corps of Lannes, in the tem- 
porary command of Oudinot, afterwards Duke of Reggio, was with that 
of Masséna in march from Augsburg, both numbering perhaps fifty 
thousand soldiers. The hostile armies were thus nearly equal in force ; 
but that of the Archduke, although divided at greater distances than it 
ought to have been, was far more concentrated than the French army, 
which had been almost surprised and was still outgeneraled. In this 
difficult position the situation was changed in an incredibly short time 
by Napoleon’s skill and, it must be added, by the Archduke’s blunders. 
Davoust was drawn in from Ratisbon towards the German corps; this 
was a flank march with an enemy at hand, but it led only to slight com- 
bats, and was not seriously checked or molested ;' and Masséna and 
Oudinot were pushed forward with extreme velocity to Pfaffenhoffen, 
to threaten the Austrian left which, in its march from the Isar, was 
round Mainburg, not far from the Danube. These movements were 
executed by the 19th; and thus Napoleon’s army was well drawn to- 
gether, its right gathering on the enemy’s flank, while that of the Arch- 
duke remained still scattered. The operations that followed recalled 
the exploits of the youthful chief of the army of Italy. On the 20th, 
the Emperor attacked the Austrian centre, now separated from the right 
near Ratisbon, with part of the corps of Davoust and the German con- 
tingent; he remained with the Germans during the battle,—a marked 
instance of military tact,—and he defeated the enemy with heavy loss 
near Abensberg. Meanwhile, Oudinot and Masséna had reached the 
Austrian left, and had forced it back in retreat towards the Isar; and 
this, with the success at Abensberg, led to a complete triumph. Na- 
poleon, leaving a large detachment to keep back the Archduke, bore 


1 The last words of Napoleon’s dispatch to Masséna are characteristic: ‘‘ Acti- 
vité, Activité, vitesse! Je me recommande 4 vous.” 
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down on the retiring enemy ; and, joining Masséna, drove the Austrian 
left across the Isar, utterly beaten, and pursued to the Isar by a great 
mass of cavalry. The Emperor next turned against his remaining foes ; 
the Archduke drew in his right on his centre, and endeavored to stand 
on the 22d; but he was struck down at Eckmiihl by superior forces, 
and with difficulty effected his escape on Ratisbon. By this time his 
lieutenant, Bellegarde, had reached the place with the Bohemian force, 
but further assistance had become impossible; and the Archduke, with 
the remains of the principal army, was compelled to cross to the northern 
bank of the Danube. The shattered left wing was on the southern 
bank ; and thus the great army which had crossed the Isar a few days 
before with every prospect of success had been cut in two, and was in 
eccentric retreat, divided by a broad and impassable river. 

This splendid success on the principal scene effaced the results of 
French reverses on secondary parts of the theatre of war. Eugene 
Beauharnais had been defeated at Sacile, and driven behind the line of 
the Adige; the Tyrolese had broken out in revolt, and an Austrian 
army had entered Warsaw, and gverrun the adjoining region. But 
Napoleon held the course of the Danube, the way to Vienna was 
thrown open, and victory at the decisive point made him master of the 
situation for the time. He was soon joined by the guard, by fresh 
German contingents, by Bernadotte, and a great mass of cavalry ; and, 
having detached Lefebvre to subdue the Tyrol, he began his second 
march to the Austrian capital. The operations were not so easy and 
rapid as they had been in 1805. Davoust was sent to the northern 
bank of the Danube, to observe the movements of the Archduke Charles ; 
the defeated left wing, under the Archduke Louis, fought a desperate 
action against Masséna in pursuit; it crossed the Danube by the last 
bridge near Krems; and though Napoleon mastered the line of the 
stream, and covered his communications with large detachments, the 
two Archdukes effected their junction, and ere Jong had reached the 
great plain of the Marchfeld, which stretches down to the northern 
front of Vienna. The Emperor entered the city on the 11th of May, 
and as he had probably one hundred thousand men, and the Archdukes 
had barely eighty thousand, he resolved to cross to the northern bank 
of the Danube, to overwhelm his much weaker enemy, and to finish 
the war in one decisive battle. But how was a river hundreds of yards 
wide, of great depth, and with a powerful current, to be traversed by a 
large army under the guns of an enemy still formidable and holding 
the opposite bank? Napoleon’s extraordinary skill in choosing the 
ground for every operation of war was not found wanting, and his 
selection of the spot for the passage was perfect. Just below Vienna, 
a very large island, that will be known in history by its name of Lobau, 
breaks for some miles the course of the Danube; the channel between 
it and the southern bank, held by the French, is profound and broad ; 
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but it nearly touches the northern bank, and is only divided from the 
Marchfeld by a narrow channel. Napoleon, screening the work by all 
possible means, threw a strong bridge over the great channel, thus con- 
necting Lobau with the southern bank ; and as the island is of ample 
size, he massed into it a large part of his army, and made preparations 
to secure the passage across the narrow channel by numerous bridges. 
By the 20th of May the corps of Masséna, thirty thousand strong, had 
debouched from the island across these ways into the edge of the March- 
feld ; and it intrenched itself in the two villages of Aspern and Essling, 
its chief assured that the greater part of the army would cross by the 
morrow. ‘The main bridge, however, over the great arm of the 
Danube—and it will be borne in mind there was only one—was broken 
in the night by the force of the current ; and on the 21st the Archduke 
Charles attacked Masséna with greatly superior forces. The villages 
were defended with great skill and courage; but though the French 
succeeded in maintaining their ground, thousands were nearly forced 
into the river; and had the Archduke struck home he must have been 
victorious. Great efforts were made pn both sides to renew the struggle 
the following day ; Lannes with his corps, and part of the guard and 
the cavalry, effected the passage during the night, and the Archduke 
called up all the reserves at hand, to make a stroke for a complete 
triumph. A murderous battle was fought on the 22d; Lannes—he 
met a soldier’s death on the field—made a formidable attack on the 
Austrian centre; and Masséna was about to debouch from Essling, 
when the news arrived that the principal bridge had broken down 
again, and had become impassable, and that munitions were short for a 
prolonged contest. The advance of the French was at once checked ; 
their lines fell back behind Aspern and Essling, and though they kept 
their hold on the bloodstained Marchfeld, they suffered frightfully from 
the converging fire of the hostile batteries arrayed against them. By 
the 23d they had taken a position in Lobau; and the army was so 
shattered that Napoleon’s marshals pronounced an immediate retreat 
necessary. 

Napoleon peremptorily set at naught these counsels ; and, maintain- 
ing the attitude he had held at Eylau, refused to allow his army to stir 
from the island. His position, however, had become critical ; the long 
line of his communications with the Rhine was largely guarded by 
mere auxiliaries; indignant Prussia was struggling in her chains; the 
secret societies, which were to rouse Germany to arms, spread from the 
North Sea to the Danube, and the French had escaped a disaster by 
mere accident. Yet their chief relied on his genius and the terror of 
his name, as he had relied when upon the Passarge; and the event 
justified his proud self-confidence. He evidently had perceived that it 
was a capital mistake to have committed his army to a single bridge 
across a river of the first order, and he applied himself, with accus- 
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tomed decision and skill, to make the passage of the Danube assured, 
and to enable the Grand Army, whatever its size, to issue from Lobau 
and command the Marchfeld. I cannot describe the admirable works 
—marvels of engineering, never, perhaps, equaled—constructed under 

his eye, to carry out his purpose ; his “ Correspondence” remains to attest 

these monuments of his gifts as a warrior. The neighborhood of a 

great city fortunately supplied the material required for his designs ; in~ 
twenty days, three great bridges—one of boats, two on piles—spanned 

the main channel, and formed causeways, completely protected, and 
strong enough to bear the weight of the largest masses ; and the efforts 
of the enemy to destroy them, by various devices, proved quite abor- 
tive. At the same time, Lobau was made a vast intrenched camp, 
armed with numerous batteries to defy attack ; it was occupied by ever- 
increasing forces, as the strength of the Grand Army was raised ; and 
preparations were made so to bridge the small channel that it could 
become, so to speak, a series of highways. Meanwhile, the Emperor 
strained to the utmost his faculties to bring every available man and 
horse to the scene of decisive action. Eugene, who, after the success at 
Ratisbon, had followed the Archduke John from Italy, and was ap- 
proaching Hungary, was called to the Danube; so was Macdonald, 
another marshal, honorably known in history as Duke of Tarentum ; 
Marmont, Duke of Ragusa,—an unhappy name,—was summoned with 
his corps from the Dalmatian wilds; and while the lines of communi- 
cations were firmly held, re-enforcements were sent to the Grand Army 
from the divisions placed higher up the Danube. By these means the 
Emperor had made the passage of the river as certain as that of a plain, 
and he calculated on having about one hundred and eighty thousand 
men concentrated for the grand and final effort. The Archduke Charles, 
on the other hand, had failed to see through Napoleon’s projects, and 
had not made nearly such good use of his time, though placed in the 
centre of the Austrian monarchy. He seems to have convinced himself 
that a great army could not issue from the camps in Lobau, within two 
or even three days ; and if he fortified Aspern and Essling, he did not 
guard the approaches eastward, though the island extends along these 
to the Marchfeld. His army, therefore, was not prepared for an attack 
from Lobau, sudden and in immense force, especially to the east of the 
villages; and it was spread through the Marchfeld, some miles from 
the Danube, offering a vantage ground to his terribleenemy. Nor had 
the Archduke, though a general-in-chief, and having, it would seem, 
unlimited powers, strengthened his army as much as ought to have 
been possible. He left a very large detachment on the Polish frontier, 
where its presence could be of no avail; and he did not insist that the 
Archduke John—an insubordinate and conceited theorist—should join 
him with all his troops on the Danube. The Austrian army, therefore, 
was certainly weaker than it might have been on the principal point ; 
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and it had not been largely re-enforced by reserves or levies. It appears 
probable that it did not exceed one hundred and forty thousand or one 
hundred and fifty thousand men, a force comparatively small if we 
bear in mind that of the two antagonists, one was at home on the Danube, 
the other far from the Rhine. In this, as in everything else, the con- 
trast between the commanders opposed is most striking. 

All was in readiness by the first week of July for the grand 
operation of crossing the Danube. Thousands of troops, with all the 
impedimenta of war, guns, trains, field hospitals, and a huge matériel, 
had defiled over the great bridge; and on the night of the 4th, one 
hundred and sixty thousand French, Saxons, Bavarians, Italians, Poles, 
and auxiliaries from the petty German States—Napoleon’s concentra- 
tion had been made complete—were assembled in the intrenched camp 
of Lobau. Demonstrations had been made to deceive the enemy, and 
to conceal the real points of the passage; but the movement, though 
screened in part by the darkness, was soon heard along the silent 
shores. In an incredibly short time not less than six bridges were 
thrown over the small arm of the river; and the army began to cross 
to the northern bank, covered by the fire of hundreds.of guns in 
position. The different divisions—the Emperor himself had arranged 
their march with extraordinary care—were directed towards the ex- 
panse of the Marchfeld east of the points of Aspern and Essling ; and 
they scarcely encountered any resistance, as this vast space had escaped 
the Archduke’s notice. By the early morning of the 5th, seventy 
thousand men had taken possession of the far-spreading plain; the 
rest of the Grand Army followed in order, and by the afternoon its 
extending masses held a long line from the right at Glinzendorf to the 
extreme left on the verge of the Danube, the fortified posts of Aspern 
and Essling having been turned by this movement and rendered useless. 
The Austrian army, though completely surprised and outmanceuvred 
by Napoleon’s strategy,—a masterpiece from every point of view,— 
had, by this time, advanced towards the enemy; some skirmishes of 
little importance occurred, but an effort made by Bernadotte against 
the Austrian centre, not far from Wagram, was sharply repulsed. 
The hostile armies made their bivouacs in the plain, and prepared for 
the great fight of the morrow. The morning of the 6th rose on the 
great arrays that extended, on either side, for miles; and it witnessed 
the most far-spreading battle which had yet been fought in the civilized 
world. I cannot retrace the scenes of the contest; and, indeed, they 
have no features of peculiar interest. The Archduke, certainly much 
inferior in numbers, had resolved, with little prudence, to attack; and 
his general plan was to fall on the French right, so to force it back as 
to enable his brother, the Archduke John, to arrive on the field, and 
simultaneously to assail the French left in great strength, and to en- 
deavor to cut it off from the Danube. The effort against the right 
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failed, for Napoleon, aware that the Archduke John was approaching, 
had placed Davoust and Oudinot, with a great body of troops, on that 
wing; but the attack on the left proved formidable in the extreme. 
Masséna and Bernadotte were almost driven from the field; and the 
young levies and auxiliaries fled in thousands. Panic began to spread 
through the Grand Army,—no longer the army of Jena and Auster- 
litz,—and had the Archduke made the most of his success, he might, 
perhaps, have achieved victory. The extension, however, of both his 
wings had left his centre comparatively weak ; and Napoleon was not 
slow to seize the occasion. He massed the whole Italian army, to- 
gether with other contingents and the Imperial Guard, and struck a 
terrible blow at the vulnerable point; and the attack was preceded by 
such a fire of cannon as had never before been seen in the field. The 
battle, however, continued to rage; the Austrians fought with devoted 
courage; the ardor of the auxiliaries was not great; and though the 
pressure was taken off the Emperor’s left, and Bernadotte and Masséna 
regained ground, the Archduke in the main retained his positions. 
His left, at last, was forced by a well-directed attack; Davoust and 
Oudinot carried the low uplands of Wagram, and the Austrian army 
slowly left the field, as the Archduke John showed no signs of ap- 
pearing. The retreat, however, was not molested. The result of the 
day might have been different had the Archduke had the support of 
his brother; the carnage of the battle had, indeed, been terrible, but 
the victors captured few guns or prisoners, and Wagram did not ap- 
proach Austerlitz. Still, Austria had made her last effort; she sub- 
mitted to a humiliating peace; and Napoleon returned in triumph to 
France, though he had been made painfully aware that the Grand 
Army was not the instrument of war he had at one time wielded. 
Napoleon’s genius in war shone grandly out in the memorable 
campaign of 1809. The movements around Ratisbon, he has said 
himself, were the most perfect of his military career ; and it would be 
impertinence to dispute his opinion. His army, in a position of ex- 
treme difficulty, was extricated by a series of marches, scientific, rapid, 
and daring alike, and the enemy, who had gained a marked advantage, 
was outmanceuvred and completely defeated. Decision, energy, con- 
summate skill, and the boldness that runs risk when there is no help 
for it, are the distinctive marks of these wonderful efforts; and the 
operations against the Austrians, when once divided, are equal to those 
against Beaulieu and Colli. The march on Vienna, though not as 
rapid and decisive as in 1805, was in complete accordance with true 
strategy ; it was bold, and yet made thoroughly safe; and the com- 
munications with the Rhine were made quite secure,—as regards the 
numbers of defenders at least,—for in this respect the Emperor was 
never careless. After the failure at Aspern and Essling, too, the reso- 
lution of Napoleon to hold his ground, spite of doubting lieutenants, 
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and a plotting continent, reveals the chief of supreme capacity ; and 
the administrative powers, the untiring energy, and the masterly art 
with which he drew together every possible man to the decisive point 
deserve the admiration of all students of war. As for his choice of 
Lobau as the place to cross the Danube, in the face of the enemy, it is 
characteristic of his all but perfect insight ; the means he employed to 
protect his army, and to render the passage safe and certain, are models 
of conspicuous forethought and skill ; and the movement by which he 
turned the position of the Archduke, caused his defenses to fall, and 
attained the Marchfeld, at the head of immense forces, was a most 
striking exploit. Yet, in these dazzling displays of genius one grave 
error was indisputably made ; the relying on a single bridge to conduct a 
great army across the Danube cannot be justified ; this nearly led to a 
frightful disaster ; and here we see, once more, that confident arrogance 
and that too passionate energy which show that the faculties of this 
marvelous being were not always controlled and balanced by sound 
judgment. It should be added that these prodigies of war could not 
have occurred had Napoleon had ani adversary worthy to cope with 
him. The Archduke Charles was a learned soldier ; he had studied 
war, and proved more than equal to confront men like Moreau and 
Jourdan ; but in his operations at Ratisbon, in his indecision at Essling, 
in his failure to prevent the French from crossing the Danube, in his 
remissness in not collecting his forces, in the incapacity with which he 
allowed his enemy to issue in to the plain of the Marchfeld,? we see a 
commander quite of the second order ; and, in truth, like all the con- 
tinental generals,* he was paralyzed by terror when before Napoleon. 
As for the Emperor at Wagram, his skill in the great moves of tactics 
was conspicuous in his attack on the Austrian centre when weakened 
by the extension of the wings; the Archduke, too, did wrong in at- - 
tacking, though he all but routed the French left; but these are not 
the most striking features of this well-contested battle. What the 
student of war should specially observe is that Wagram marks a 
notable change in the quality of the armies which met in conflict; a 
change that was to be yet more developed. The Austrians fought 
with heroic courage ; they were animated by a strong national feeling, 
seen among them, perhaps, for the first time ; they were wholly unlike 
the mere soldiers who had been routed under Beaulieu and Wiirmser. 
On the other hand, the Grand Army showed signs of weakness ; except 
the Bavarians, the immense contingents of the auxiliaries were half- 
hearted and feeble ; and the young French levies disbanded in thou- 

* The monarchies and aristocracies of old Europe had an immense opinion of 
the Archduke Charles; but his reputation has steadily declined. He was as inferior 
to Napoleon as Pompey, the admiration of the Roman patricians, was to Casar. 

5 «« Mais, Monseigneur, figurez vous qu’au lieu de Bonaparte, c’est Jourdan que 


vous avez devant vous,”’ was the exclamation of an aide-de-camp, when the Arch- 
duke was in this mood of fear and hesitation. 
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sands. The Austrian tactics and the formations of the troops, had 
also been extremely improved, while that of the Grand Army had 
changed for the worse. Conscious of the inferiority of the men in 
their hands, the French commanders had tried to make up for this by 
rendering their columns of attack more large and solid ; and Napoleon 
had begun to adopt the system of increasing the number of guns to 
support his infantry. The density of the masses formed in this way— 
and the skirmishers, too, were not what they had been—made them 
heavy and inefficient in the shock of battle, and exposed them when 
engaged to most destructive fire; and the change in the proportion of 
foot to artillery was followed by evil results to both arms. 

I cannot allude to the divorce of Josephine, the sacrifice of the 
young child of the Cesars, flung into Napoleon’s arms as a hostage of 
war, and the further extension of the immense empire which, in its 
author’s eyes, grew in strength as he enlarged its limits. To ordinary 
observers, the power of the empire seemed at its highest in 1810- 
11; the continent had succumbed to his omnipotent will; he had 
annexed Rome, Holland, and the Hanse Towns without a word of 
protest from the great German States; the Pope was a captive in 
gilded chains; the material and moral forces of five-sixths of Europe 
had yielded to that all-controlling dominion. Yet the empire was 
distinctly declining ; and the truth had been perceived by more than 
one statesman, and by soldiers as different from each other as Bliicher 
and Wellington. Napoleon at this time had eight hundred thousand 
men in arms, including all his resources for war ; but the Grand Army 
had for some years resembled the enfeebled army of Imperial Rome, 
filled with barbarians who hated her yoke; the dominant race had 
ceased to be supreme in it; and unwilling or lukewarm allies, nay, the 
forces of conquered and reluctant nations, sustained the ill-cemented 
structure of conquest, itself an unnatural and monstrous portent. 
While central and eastern Europe, too, seemed to submit to bondage, 
Spain continued the struggle against her oppressor; the ubiquitous 
insurrection had never ceased, and defied the efforts of the Imperial 
marshals ; and the arms of Napoleon had received an affront, and had 
suffered reverses which had amazed Europe. Masséna had recoiled 
from Torres Vedras ; a small British army, under an unknown com- 
mander, had baffled the might of the whole French empire, and had 
triumphed upon the Douro and at Talavera; and the jealousies and 
discords of Napoleon’s lieutenants had led to all kinds of untoward 
events, and had wasted his forces throughout the Peninsula. There 
was light at one point amidst the gloom which seemed to enshroud a 
vanquished world ; and though Germany—then a divided land, and 
wholly unsuited to partisan warfare—had returned to quiescence after 
Wagram, the growing indignation against the rule of France, which 
had already made itself felt, was preparing the way for a universal 
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rising. Yet the signs that the empire was in decay were not less 
apparent in France herself, the centre of that domination of the sword. 
The nation, always prone to change, had begun to get tired of a despot- 
ism opposed to “the principles of 1789 ;” its appetite for glory had 
been more than sated; new ideas and forces growing up within it 
already indicated another coming era. The power of these tendencies 
had been greatly increased by the sufferings the people were now 
enduring, by the severity of the Imperial rule, by the poverty and 
distress it had for some time entailed on once flourishing cities and 
districts. Flattering bodies of state and satellites of power might 
boast that France was the queen of Europe; but the devouring waste 
of the Spanish war brought desolation to thousands of hearts, and 
peace, under Napoleon, appeared impossible. The never-ceasing de- 
mands of the conscription, too, provoked general and bitter discon- 
tent; the laws on this “ blood-tax” had been made barbarous, and the 
extent of the burdens imposed by the State had become, year after 
year, more onerous. The continental system, besides, the most ex- 
travagant of Napoleon’s projects, while it led him to aim at universal 
conquest, enormously lessened the resources of France; Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, and Havre became half deserted, and seethed with indig- 
pation at the Imperial rule; and the continental war with England 
destroyed French commerce. In addition, the finances had begun to 
decline; the frightful results of 1791-93 became apparent in a great 
falling off of youths fitted to enter the army; and, in short, despotism 
had done its work of exhaustion, causing general decay. The feeling 
of stability and of assured greatness which had pervaded France at 
the peace of Amiens had for some time been passing away; and, a 
most significant fact, though a son was born to Napoleon,—heir of 
world-wide grandeur,—this made no change in the general sentiment. 
Yet the conqueror, from the heights of his splendor, did not see the 
shadows of night approaching; and though the war in Spain con- 
sumed the flower of his armies, and he had seen at Wagram what the 
Grand Army was, and the condition of France had become ominous, 
and Europe, he knew, was hostile to him, he committed himself to the 
most gigantic enterprise which ambition has ever, perhaps, suggested. 
False to his own genius, which must have shown him that Spain had 
become the principal scene of action for him, he resolved to invade 
and subdue Russia. 

Peace, in fact, with the great power of the North, had, for several 
years, been almost hopeless. The league of Tilsit was an impossible 
compact, full of seeds of disunion and ultimate strife; and war be- 
tween France and Russia had become imminent. The Russian nobles 
detested the French alliance; the trade of Russia perished under the 
continental system ; the establishment of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
a kind of pledge that Poland might again be a nation, was a direct 
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menace to Russian ambition ; and Russia could not regard with indif- 
ference the subjection to France of three-fourths of Germany. Alex- 
ander soon escaped from the spell of Napoleon; he secured, indeed, 
the spoils flung to him ; but he bitterly resented Napoleon’s conduct in 
having extended the Grand Duchy, and in refusing to promise that he 
would not restore Poland ; and he was indignant at the recent annexa- 
tions to France. On the other hand, the Emperor had not forgotten 
the lukewarmness and, perhaps, the treachery of the Czar in the con- 
test of 1809; he charged him with evading the continental system ; 
he pretended that he was an ally of England; he treated with scorn 
his solemn protests against the addition of Holland and the Hanse 
Towns to the empire. Preparations were made on both sides for war 
as early as the autumn of 1811; Alexander abandoned the continental 
system ; made overtures to England, which were received; entered 
into negotiations with his Ottoman foes; and began to draw together 
two large armies towards the heads of the Dwina and Dnieper,—the 
river frontiers of old Muscovy,—there to be combined with a third 
army from the South, when peace had been made with the Turks. 
The arrangements of Napoleon for his gigantic enterprise were, neces- 
sarily, on a much larger scale; they were extraordinary in extent and 
grandeur; and they exhibit in the very highest degree his character- 
istic skill in stratagem, and his great capacity for organizing war. 
One of his first objects was to gain time to collect his enormous mili- 
tary means, and to advance his huge arrays, when ready for the field, 
by degrees even to the Russian frontier, without opposition on the 
part of the enemy ; and having attained this position of vantage, and 
mastered the resources of Eastern Europe, his purpose was to pour 
across the Niemen such forces that to resist would be useless. To 
reach these ends, he kept up a show of diplomatic professions for 
months, which bewildered the Czar and made him hesitate; and, 
meanwhile, he secretly and swiftly combined the forces of Western 
Europe for his prodigious venture. His experiences of 1806-7 made 
him perfectly aware of the difficulties of a task which no other man 
would have dreamed of attempting; but he said, “ My means are vast, 
and I can devour obstacles ;” and he addressed himself to the mighty 
work with wonted perseverance and administrative power. His first 
care was to provide for the huge armies which were to march into the 
wastes of Russia; and for this purpose, as in 1806-7, the resources of 
Poland, of Prussia, and even of states on the Rhine, were placed in 
requisition for immense supplies ; bases of operation and magazines 
were formed along the tract from the Elbe to the Vistula; a system 
of water-carriage, admirably planned, conducted all that was required 
for armed multitudes to the Vistula and the mouths of the Niemen; 
and the expedition was delayed until the summer of 1812, in order 
that myriads of horses should find pasture on the long march to the 
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Russian frontier. Meanwhile, Napoleon collected the forges he deemed 
necessary for this colossal effort. Austria was now his ally, and 
Prussia a vassal; and both powers furnished contingents to the Im- 
perial host, which were to join as it approached the Niemen. Bavaria, 
Italy, the Confederation of the Rhine, and Holland, of course, obeyed 
their master and arrayed troops in immense numbers; and unhappy 
Poland, deceived yet trusting, sent tens of thousands of her brilliant 
horsemen to take part in a crusade which might give her freedom. 
France, the dominant power, once more saw the Grand Army collected 
in strength; but Napoleon did not, in 1812, anticipate the conscrip- 
tion as in 1807; he enrolled masses of levies and reserves; but he 
dreaded an outburst of hostile opinion; and he tried to lessen the 
strain of the war on Frenchmen. By these various expedients six 
hundred thousand men, collected from every part of old Europe, were 
arrayed in arms in the spring of 1812; and these vast masses were 
slowly moved to their positions between the Rhine and the Vistula. 
Napoleon set off from Paris on the Ist of May; he left France, 
alarmed and discontented, behind ; scarcely a cheer greeted the depart- 
ing conqueror; his very marshals disliked the enterprise; and even 
his docile Ministers and mute bodies of state were anxious and feared 
some great coming danger. Another sight, however, rose before his 
eyes when he entered Dresden after a rapid journey ; a humbled con- 
tinent, in the person of the head of the Hapsburgs, of kings, princes, 
dominations, and powers, bowed before the Charlemagne of a changed 
world ; Napoleon received such homage as was never seen since Rome 
hailed her ruler as a god ; and the enterprise was deemed so assured of 
success that it was talked of as a mere passage of arms. The Em- 
peror reached the Niemen in the last week of June; and by this time 
the first line of the Grand Army, numbering upward of four hun- 
dred and twenty thousand men, with seventy thousand cavalry and 
one thousand two hundred guns, was extended along the Russian 
frontier, from the verge of the Baltic to the Galician plains. The 
sight might have turned the head of a Xerxes; but to the experienced 
eye of a great master of war it ought to have been significant of evil 
omens. In that enormous army there were probably not more than 
one hundred thousand really good French troops; the rest was an as- 
semblage of young French levies, of Austrians and Prussians, enemies 
of France, of auxiliaries who, except the Poles, had no sympathy with 
her cause or her chief, and who had, for the most part, showed what 
they were at Wagram. 

The centre of the host, led by Napoleon, with Oudinot, Ney, 
Davoust, and Murat, inferior chiefs, crossed the Niemen on the 24th 
of June, in the angle, entering at Kovno, the Russian frontier; the 
left, composed of the corps of Macdonald and the Prussian contingent, 
crossed round Tilsit ; and the right, an enormous array, comprising th 
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army of Eugene, Poniatowski and the Poles, for the present com- 
manded by Jerome Bonaparte, King of Westphalia, with his auxil- — 
iaries, the two corps of St. Cyr and Junot, and, far away, Schwartzen- 
burg with the Austrian forces, marched along the space between the 
centre and the heads of the Bug. This movement, which enabled the 
Grand Army to issue into Lithuania as from a salient, brought it 
almost within reach of the hostile armies, which, under Barclay de 
Tolly, by descent a Scotchman, and Bagration, a chief of the Musco- 
vite nobles, had advanced from the Dwina and Dnieper, where their 
sources meet, and had approached the Niemen with no fixed purpose. 
The generals of the Czar, all but surprised and outmanceuvred, fell 
back at all points; and Napoleon was at Vilna, within four days 
having gained an immense strategic advantage. He made a long halt 
of about a fortnight ; this has been condemned as a capital error, even 
by the cautious and far-seeing Wellington,* and, as events happened, 
it would have been better, perhaps, had he pressed, at all hazards, his 
offensive movement. But his “Correspondence” shows that, from a 
military point of view, this delay may be very well justified; the 
Grand Army, burdened with impedimenta of all kinds,—a_ necessity 
in districts with few resources, and filled with weak elements,—was in 
a bad condition; the auxiliaries and conscripts had fallen away in 
thousands ; and time was required to reorganize huge arrays already 
beginning to dissolve and break up. The situation, in short, had 
brought the Emperor to a stand; and yet an opportunity was given 
him to strike the Czar a blow more decisive than his sword could in- 
flict. He was in one of the capitals of ancient Poland ; he was greeted 
with enthusiasm once more by the conquered race; and had he spoken 
the words, “ Poland is to be free,” the Russian empire would have 
been thrown back at once to the distant limits of old Muscovy. But 
Napoleon adhered to the policy of 1806; he caressed the Poles and 
enrolled their levies; but he paltered with their demands to be made a 
nation ; and he even intimated that he would not annul the partition. 
Meanwhile, after a few days of delay, he dispatched Davoust and part 
of his right wing to pursue Bagration, trying now to join his colleague 
by a circuitous march; but partly owing to the difficulties of a way 
through immense woodlands scarcely traversed by roads, and to the 
slow movements of heavily-laden troops, and partly to disputes between 
Davoust and King Jerome, the effort failed; Bagration escaped ; and 
he ultimately attained the Dnieper. By this time the Emperor had 
formed a great plan to cut off and annihilate Barclay de Tolly, who 


* See a masterly paper, from Wellington’s hand, on the campaign of 1812. The 
Duke’s knowledge of the facts is not complete, for the ‘‘ Napoleon Correspondence’’ 
had not yet been published; but the criticism is admirable. I have made ample 
use of it in this sketch. ‘‘ Dispatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field- 
Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K. G.,’’ vol. iii., 1866. 
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had dangerously exposed himself to his foe; and the, project was 
worthy of a great master of war. A German theorist, possibly struck 
by the results of Wellington’s defense of Portugal, had persuaded the 
Czar to construct a huge camp at Drissa upon the Lower Dwina, to 
concentrate within it his two armies, and to offer battle behind its 
fortified lines; and Barclay had reluctantly obeyed the command, 
Bagration, too, drawing near him from the distant Dnieper. This 
strategy, it is needless to say, had nothing in common with that of 
Torres Vedras; it was really the old routine of an obsolete school ; 
and Napoleon broke up from Vilna on the 16th of July, hoping to 
surround Barclay, to destroy him in his camp, and then to turn and 
overwhelm Bagration. In all human probability he would have suc- 
ceeded had the Russian commander stood in his lines, but Barclay 
saw his peril, and left them in time; and he made a very able move- 
ment to Vitepsk, across the front of the approaching enemy, in order 
to reach and join his colleague. The Emperor pursued with his 
wonted energy, but nature and the defects of the army interposed, 
and he attained Vitepsk too late to catch and destroy an enemy still 
eluding his grasp. He was again forced to make a long halt at Vitepsk, 
from the reasons which had made him halt at Vilna; the state of the 
Grand Army had become alarming, and the appalling fact was brought 
before the eyes of its chief, that, though no real battle had yet been 
fought, one hundred and fifty thousand men were missing out of the 
four hundred and twenty thousand who had begun the invasion. Such 
waste of war had never been seen before; yet Napoleon still had faith 
in his genius ; he made a daring flank march, behind a screen of forests, 
in order to affect a junction with his right; and this, he hoped, would 
enable him to reach the enemy between the Dwina and Dnieper, and 
compel him to fight. ‘The movement had only partial success ; a fierce 
encounter took place at Smolensk; but the French army only gained 
ruins, and Barclay and Bagration, having joined hands at last, dis- 
appeared into the remote interior. 

Napoleon’s manceuvres up to this time were worthy of his strategic 
genius ; in theory they had been almost faultless; but they had been 
baffled by obstacles not to be overcome, and by the conditions of the 
war and the state of the army. .The middle of August had now 
arrived ; the Emperor was at the portals of old Russia, hundreds of 
miles from his nearest base in Germany ; was he to advance farther 
into the recesses of the East, and to brave the fate of Crassus in the 
Parthian deserts? His lieutenants, to a man, entreated him to halt ; 
to establish himself between the Dwina and Dnieper; to call up all 
available reserves ; and, extending his wings on either side, to overrun 
Volhynia and subdue Courland. This probably would have been done 
by Turenne or Wellington, but there were military reasons against a 
delay, which must have led to a winter campaign ; and after long re- 
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flection, the spoiled child of Fortune resolved to advance to Moscow, 
and to find peace, after victory, in the old capital of the Czars. Yet 
he did not take this momentous step inconsiderately, or without ample 
precautions ; he exclaimed, “I will find no Pultowa on my way ;” 
and he left nothing undone to render his communications secure, and 
to avert every peril from the invading army. His situation, at this 
moment, appeared safe; for to the left Macdonald occupied Courland, 
and was besieging the important place of Riga; Oudinot had defeated 
the corps of Wittgenstein, left behind by Barclay in the retreat from 
Drissa; and Schwartzenberg had repulsed the army of the South, 
moving, under Tormazoff, from the Pruth and the Dniester. Yet the 
Emperor would “ make assurance doubly sure ;” he summoned Victor, 
with his corps, to Smolensk ; he ordered Augereau to advance towards 
the Niemen ; he moved up his second line to the tracts round the Oder ; 
he organized Lithuania under a local government, and directed the 
formation of immense magazines at Smolensk, Vilna, and all the way 
to the Niemen. He broke up from Smolensk, in the last week of 
August, at the head of about one hundred and sixty thousand men, the 
best and most solid part of the Grand Army. The troops had been 
provided with large supplies, for the Russians had wasted the line of 
the retreat,even in Lithuania, without the aid of the people, and it had 
been foreseen that in old Russia the peasantry would assist in the work ; 
and for some days the invaders moved without distress along the vast 
uplands, which divide the streams that reach the Baltic, the Black Sea, 
and the Caspian. As soon, however, as provisions fell short, the army 
began to suffer terribly in what had been made a harried wilderness ; 
thirty thousand stragglers became missing; and Napoleon declared 
that, if nothing new occurred, he would return to Smolensk and find 
winter quarters, At this critical time, intelligence arrived which caused 
him again to pursue his march. The Russian army, furious at a retreat 
of hundreds of miles before the invaders, had insisted on fighting a 
great battle; the Czar had dreaded to refuse the demand ; and Barclay 
had been replaced by Kutusoff, the chief who had made his mark in 
1805, and who, though approving Barclay’s conduct, had promised to 
encounter the approaching enemy. On the 5th of September, 1812, the 
horsemen of Murat came in sight of the Russians, in position along a 
line extending from Borodino on their right to the wood and village of 
Outitza on their left, their front covered by redoubts and field works, 
Both armies spent the following day in preparation for the conflict at 
hand, and as light rose on the morning of the 7th, Napoleon exclaimed 
to his staff of marshals, “It was time; but there is the Sun of 
Austerlitz !’ The armies opposed were about equal in numbers, one 
hundred and thirty thousand to one hundred and forty thousand men ; 
and for some time the course of the battle went rapidly and decidedly 
on the side of the French. Napoleon, with the eye of a master, had 
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seized the weak point of his adversary, and assailed his left ; the redoubts 
and other defenses were stormed and captured, and Kutusotf, who had 
unskillfully crowded his right with masses of troops that could hardly 
move, was in extreme peril. Had the Emperor at this crisis sent part 
of his reserve to complete the defeat of his foe, he must have won the 
battle, but he refused to believe in such rapid success ; he was not as 
active as was his wont on the field, and a change soon came in the tide 
of fortune. The Russians, after a great effort, retook the redoubts ; 
Kutusoff detached troops by degrees from his right, and the battle 
raged furiously for several hours in which each side fought with heroic 
courage. At last the Russian left was again broken; once more the 
French stormed the fortified works, and, though a fine charge was made 
by the Russian cavalry, the defeated army began to fall back. Napo- 
leon was implored to launch the guard, at this decisive moment, against 
the enemy; but he remained inactive, and would not employ it; and 
the battle closed with a frightful duel of guns, in which the Russians 
were literally slain in thousands. The struggle was the bloodiest ever 
seen in war ; the Russians lost nearly fifty thousand men, the French 
probably thirty thousand ; and though the beaten army drew off from 
the field, Borodino was only a greater Eylau. 

Napoleon was ill on this terrible day; and it has been supposed 
that his powerful frame showed on this occasion, for the first time, the 
symptoms of a disease that was to prove mortal. His hesitation, how- 
ever, to use his reserves and the guard has been explained by himself, 
“ T will not,” he said, “throw away my best protection” at an “im- 
mense distance from its nearest supports ;” but this fact alone condemns 
the whole enterprise. On the 14th of September, 1812, the Grand 
Army beheld the temples and domes of Moscow rising from the sur- 
rounding plains; it had soon filled an almost deserted city ; and the 
conqueror, at the summit, as he dreamed of his unequaled fortunes,— 
his eagles were on the Niemen, the Elbe, and the Tagus,—imagined that 
Alexander would sue for peace, as he had sued for it after the rout of 
Friedland. Before many hours the capital, self-destroyed, was a hurri- 
cane of devouring flame,—a sinister monument of internecine war,—and 
the victorious army had to establish itself in a desolate expanse of 
charred ruins, spreading far into a wasted country. Yet Napoleon 
clung to the wreck of Moscow ; he believed that the enemy would be 
forced to treat ; he slaked the pride of his still exulting soldiers by grand 
reviews and exhibitions of their power; and, as supplies were found in 
abundance in underground recesses, the army retained its order and dis- 
cipline. Weeks, nevertheless, ebbed away, and the Czar made no sign. 
Meantime, Kutusoff had rallied his defeated army, had distributed it in 
a series of camps, some distance from Moscow, on the flank of his foe ; 
and while the French cavalry and artillery became rapidly feeble,— 
there was no suitable food for the horses,—thousands of recruits, and 
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especially a host of Cossacks, the Bedouins of the deserts of the North, 
assembled to defend “Holy Russia” to the death. At this crisis— 
always in this consistent—the Emperor refused to adopt a course which - 
must have compelled Alexander to yield. He would not listen to the 
idea of proclaiming the freedom of the enormous masses of serfs in the 
Muscovite empire; and, rejecting even now the notion of retreat, he 
formed vast designs for a march on St. Petersburg, or a descent into 
Southern Russia to find winter quarters. His lieutenants, however, 
condemned schemes strategically grand, but perhaps impossible. He 
did not silence them with his wonted authority in the critical position 
in which they all stood, and at last, in the middle of October, he con- 
sented to retreat, the delays which had already occurred having no doubt 
been largely due to the guile of Kutusoff, who, anticipating the future 
with sagacious forethought, feigned negotiations to deceive and detain 
his enemy. The retrograde movement began on the 19th of October ; 
and the Grand Army, as it defiled out of Moscow, presented a strange 
and ominous aspect. It was still about one hundred thousand strong ; 
the infantry were ina tolerable state, but the cavalry and horse artillery 
were few and enfeebled ; the proportion of guns was far too great, and 
the divisions, bearing with them an enormous booty, and dragging a huge 
matériel and impedimenta, were incapable of making an energetic move- 
ment. Napoleon endeavored: to steal a march on Kutusoff, still on his 
flank, but at a wide distance, and to retreat towards Kalouga, to the south- 
west of Moscow, through a fertile region not yet destroyed ; and prob- 
ably he would have attained his object had he had an efficient and 
active army. But his enemy forestalled him at Malo-Yaroslavetz; a 
murderous and indecisive battle followed, and Napoleon—it was the 
first council of war he ever summoned—yielded to his marshals, and 
abandoned the attempt to break through and reach Kalouga, a decision 
fraught with momentous results. The French army was now forced 
back on the line by which it had advanced to Moscow, but it had 
sufficient provisions for some days ; the climate as yet was not threat- 
ening ; the Russians cautiously kept aloof, and the still hopeful soldiery 
believed they would reach Smolensk and good quarters in ten or twelve 
forced marches. Ere long, however, the supplies fell short ; the army, 
passing through a ruined country, was scarcely able to procure the 
means of life, however widely it spread to pillage; men began to dis- 
band and straggle in thousands, and want hastened the destruction of 
all that gives power to armed men. Early in November the icy hand 
of winter fell suddenly on the host already breaking up ; horses died in 
multitudes in a single night; guns, trains, carriages, were lost and 
abandoned ; and the army became a shattered horde without resources, 
military strength, or discipline. ‘Kutusoff, who had steadily followed 
the retreat, saw that the expected time had come; swarms of his light 
horsemen hung on the rear of the French, cutting off the wounded and 
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making numerous prisoners ; and attacks, hesitating at first, but grow- 
ing formidable, were made on the exposed flanks of the retreating 
masses, now almost wholly without the help of cavalry. The perishing 
army reached Smolensk by the middle of November ; it had dwindled 
from one hundred thousand soldiers to forty thousand worn out fugi- 
tives, deprived of the greater part of their guns and matériel ; and it 
was soon discovered that the long-expected haven could not afford refuge 
even for some days. The magazines, which Napoleon had commanded 
to be made, were not furnished with nearly sufficient supplies ; they 
were not properly secured or guarded, and the famishing soldiery 
recklessly wasted and plundered the scanty resources they had, for 
subordination and military obedience had been almost lost. 

At Smolensk, Napoleon received intelligence more appalling than 
ever had reached a commander. Victor and his corps had come up to 
Smolensk, and had thrown re-enforcements into the town, but he had 
left under the stress of the gravest peril. Wittgenstein, whose army 
had been largely increased, had eluded Macdonald far away in Cour- 
land, and had defeated Oudinot, very inferior in force ; and Victor had 
marched to assist his colleague. The two marshals, however, could not 
shake off their foe; Wittgenstein was advancing on the Upper Dwina, 
at the head of about forty-five thousand men ; and the left wing, there- 
fore, of the Grand Army, once apparently ‘secure, was in daily growing 
danger. Meantime, Tormazoff had been joined by Tchitchakoff, an 
admiral, with a fresh army from the South. The Saxon auxiliaries 
had been defeated ; Schwartzenberg, at a hint given from Vienna, had 
fallen back before the approaching enemy ; and Napoleon’s right wing 
was left uncovered and threatened by nearly fifty thousand men. 
Kutusoff was already. close to Smolensk; what if he continued his 
ceaseless attacks, while the hostile forces, converging from the rear, 
should drive in the already broken wings, and should close on the rear 
of the army from Moscow? Mack and Mélas were never in such a 
woful plight, and Napoleon at once broke up from Smolensk, to make 
a great effort to avert destruction. He had not been equal to himself 
since he had left Moscow; whether illness had impaired his great 
faculties, or, more probably, because he had no experience of defeat ; 
and, underrating the real force and the skill of Kutusoff, he sent off 
his army, strengthened in some degree, in separate masses, that scarcely 
supported each other. The Russian chief seized the occasion, and be- 
came more bold. He endeavored to cut off a large part of the retreat- 
ing forces, and though the effort failed, the French had to run the 
gauntlet of enemies ever gathering on their flanks and their rear, and 
slaying, capturing, and destroying thpusands. The horrors of the re- 
treat to Smolensk were surpassed ; the dissolving masses, which had 
been sixty thousand strong when they left the place, were now but 
twenty thousand ; and the heroism of Ney, who covered the rear, was 
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the one gleam of light in a long night of darkness. Victor and Oudinot 
had now drawn close to Napoleon, but Kutusoff, Tchitchakoff, and 
Wittgenstein were at hand; and the three French armies, seventy 
thousand fugitives in the last days of November, found themselves 
arrested by the broad and half-frozen Beresina, while the enemy, fully 
one hundred and twenty thousand strong, was gathering on all sides to 
prevent the retreat. The situation seemed utterly hopeless, but Napo- 
leon’s genius suddenly revived ; and he extricated himself from the 
jaws of destruction by one of the finest efforts he ever made in his 
career. Deceiving his adversaries by feints of all kinds,—he actually 
drove a huge body of stragglers to the wrong place to conceal his 
purpose,—he threw two bridges over the wintry stream ; the soldiers 
who could move and keep together succeeded in crossing under the 
Russian batteries ; thousands perished, indeed, but the army was saved ; 
though Wellington has observed, with strict truth, that had the Russian 
commanders struck home, it must have been destroyed as a military 
force. I shall not dwell on the closing scenes of the retreat; the 
wrecks of Moscow, and the corps of Victor and Oudinot, were about 
fifty thousand men when the Beresina was passed ; the enemy had 
abandoned the pursuit; and yet these bodies shrunk to about thirty 
thousand in not more than five or six marches. At Smorgoni Napo- 
leon left his army, in order, he told the marshals, to awaken France ; 
political considerations plead for the act, but it would not have been 
done by Turenne or Frederick ; and, with other instances, it shows, I 
think, that this supreme military genius, matchless in success, was not 
equally great in extreme adversity. After the Emperor’s departure, 
the diminishing arrays toiled hopelessly through the Lithuanian wastes ; 
each day very many hundreds dropped off; Murat, placed in command, 
all but lost his head ; re-enforcements caught the contagion of despair, 
and the armed multitude completely broke up. The frightful scenes 
of demoralization and terror witnessed at Smolensk recurred at Vilna. 
Great magazines had been collected there, but they were sacked and 
destroyed by the mobs which attacked them; and the French fled to 
the Niemen in petty knots and bands, and at last sought refuge behind 
the Vistula. Such a tragedy of war had never been seen since the im- 
mense host of the Assyrian tyrant perished through the inscrutable will 
of Omnipotence. More than half a million of soldiers, including re- 
serves, had crossed the Niemen a few months before; fifty thousand 
did not recross the stream, and the cavalry and artillery were almost 
destroyed. The losses of the Russians were also terrible ; but bearing 
in mind that they were at home, and that numbers of the disbanded 
and wounded rejoined their colors, they were ultimately, perhaps, not 
more than one hundred and twenty thousand men. 

The causes of this immense disaster, the prelude to the fall of the 
French empire, have been examined by many writers. We may dis- 
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miss the pretense that “it was all the cold.” This equally affected 
both armies, and it weakened the Russians quite as much as the 
French. The conflagration at Moscow no doubt contributed largely to 
the events that followed. The Grand Army, but for the fire, might 
have found winter quarters in a rich capital; but we can hardly agree 
with Napoleon’s phrase, “I would have emerged like a ship from the 
ice in spring ;” his cavalry and artillery would have been ruined, for 
the horses had no hay, and would have had insufficient provender, 
The chief causes of the catastrophe are, I think, two: the Graid 
Army was the worst instrument of war which Napoleon had hitherto 
had in his hands; it was feeble despite its enormous size; more than 
half the soldiers were bad or unwilling; and it was incapable of 
great and rapid efforts, especially in a theatre of war like Russia. 
The paramount cause, however, beyond dispute, was that the grand 
offensive strategy of the French Emperor was all but impossible in such 
a campaign. The army, unable to find resources on the line of march, 
was obliged either to carry large supplies with it or to scatter over the 
country to obtain subsistence; in either case, daring and decisive move- 
ments were frustrated or had few results; and, curiously enough, the 
very expedients Napoleon adopted to support his troops, great maga- 
zines at a variety of points, so encumbered them that they baffled his 
efforts. As for the Emperor, his conduct in the campaign has never 
yet, perhaps, had an impartial critic. His operations at the beginning 
of the war bear the ineffaceable stamp of his powers; they were 
masterly, perfectly conceived, and brilliant; and had he commanded 
the army of Austerlitz, he might have separated Bagration and 
Barclay, and perhaps won a Jena, before he reached Smolensk. It 
is wholly untrue, besides, that he plunged into the depths of old Mus- 
covy without forethought; he spared no, pains to make his bases 
secure, and to protect his communications in every way ; and his great 
faculties were seen in perfection in his escape on the Beresina from a 
host of enemies. Undoubtedly, however, he may have been too 
cautious in husbanding his reserves at Borodino; he certainly delayed 
too long at Moscow; he ought not to have recoiled at Malo-Yaro- 
slavetz ; he should not have divided his columns when he left Smolensk ; 
he ought never to have given Murat the command of his army. All 
these, however, were mere mistakes, and every commander must some- 
times go wrong; but what really was most to blame in him was his 
inactivity during a great part of the retreat, and his abandonment of 
his troops at Smorgoni. This indicates a defect in this great master ; 
there were vulnerable points in the Achilles of war, and Napoleon 
never was in the hour of misfortune the perfect chief he was in the 
hour of triumph. Still, his capital error in the campaign was that the 
enterprise, as he conducted it, was beyond his powers; he defied space 
and nature when he advanced to Moscow, and he paid the penalty in 
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terrific ruin. The result might have been different had his operations 
been more methodical and more prudent ; and here we see, again, how 
imagination and pride occasionally mastered his better judgment. As’ 
regards the Russian commanders, their first movements were timid, 
aimless, and yet presumptuous; they ought not to have approached 
the position; they should have kept away from the camp of Drissa; 
they ought not to have fought at Borodino at all, a battle, besides, 
which they directed badly; and if they imitated Wellington in the 
rétreat from the Dwina, the imitation was poor and unskillful. Barclay, 
however, showed resource in the march to Smolensk; and though 
Kutusoff probably could have done more than he did, his choice of a 
position on the Emperor’s flank and his unceasing attacks on the 
retreating enemy are good illustrations of the military art. Never- 
theless, the fame of the Russian chiefs, due to the results of the war 
of 1812, has diminished with the progress of time; and none of them 
ean rank as truly great captains. The most conspicuous fact on the 
victorious side is the stern endurance of the Russian soldiery and the 
resolution shown by the Czar and the nation ; thus patriotism in Spain 
and in Muscovy baffled Napoleon. Two of the most striking inci- 
dents of the war, as a whole, are Napoleon’s refusal to set the Poles 
free, and even at Moscow to emancipate the serfs; in his hatred of all 
that is national, liberal, popular,—of what he called the “ ideology of 
the rights of man,”—he would not adopt measures that would have 
disabled his foe, and certainly would have saved the Grand Army. 


Witu1aAM O’Connor Morris. 


(To be continued. ) 
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QUEEN MARY’S GHOST. 
(BY THE AUTHOR OF “A ZEALOT IN TULLE.”) 
CHAPTER I. 


Dunpas and I have just come in from a morning stroll about the 
Old Town of Edinburgh. 

We did not start out with any definite plan as to what we should do 
or see, but only to fill in our time until the ladies, after their tiresome 
journey of yesterday, should be rested enough to join us. 

As we drove from the station last night, Miss Carew was the first 
to find out where the Old Town is. 

“ There it is!” she cried, in her way that is so unlike other girls, 
a reined-in sort of enthusiasm which somehow startles one all over,— 
“there it is, like one vast castle, all towers and steeples, and pricked 
everywhere with light. I want to go up there. I don’t want to go to 
a hotel first.” 

“You may go,” said Dundas, in the indulgent, half-mocking way 
he has with her, and which, under the rose, I am always doubling up 
my fists at; and then, as Mrs. Hogarth was glad of a chance to put in 
a declaimer, Cecile, in her changeable fashion, retorted,— 

“Then I don’t want to. You always spoil my fun by saying 
‘ Yes,’ ”? 

And Mrs. Hogarth was spared the perpetration of a platitude. I 
find the girl, when we have supped, standing alone in the hotel window, 
with her nose pressed against the glass in the way children do when 
their hearts are in the things they look at. For a while I stand, 
without her being aware, looking over her shoulder and across the 
brilliantly-lighted street of the Old Town, leaning in such an illumi- 
nated obeisance against the side of its stern old cradle. 

There, over yonder abyss of gloom, brought into life by an occa- 
sional glimmer of the railway-lamps, hangs the Old Town, seeming, by 
reason of this very basement of black nothingness, to be swinging in 
mid-air, like a gigantic glow-worm, all a-quiver. Line upon line the 
window-lights climb up, sometimes irregularly, liké a beaded rope 
slackened, oftener taut with method, tattoving brilliantly the fagade 
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of old walls, up to meet the stars that are pallid, and stop trembling 
only in contrast. 

We follow the uneven outlines of the ancient house-tops, the points’ 
of the gables, the caps of the turrets peaked stark against the dark 
blue of the sky; we see, as it were, a thistle of spires and chimneys 
and towers flowering in an emblem amid the strange old roofs of 
Edinburgh. 

“T know this New Town will be awfully modern and tiresome,” 
she says, feeling at last that I am there, and turning half round. “I 
never imagined the Old Town would look like that. I am thrilled all 
over by it. I thought I would be disappointed, just as persons are 
with Niagara, when they have heard so much about it. And here, 
instead, I am without breath enough left in me to last till morning. I 
wonder where Holyrood is? I hope it is a little apart from the rest, 
as it ought to be.” 

“ Yes, it is off there,” I say, nodding my head indefinitely to the 
left, and then, still like a child, she crowds into the right-hand corner 
of the window to peer as far as she can along the shining hump of the 
Old Town to see Holyrood. 

“Tt is there, really,” I laugh at her; “but you will have to get 
your hat on and back again into a cab, if you wish to see it to- 
night.” 

“Do you know what I would like?” she says, dangerously, under 
her breath to me,—“I would like to run away with you to see it ;” 
then she catches her words and half laughs,—“ I don’t mean that, either, 
—I don’t mean with you, particularly. I’d go alone if I could, only 
I can’t,” and her voice drops. 

“Indeed you can’t,” says Dundas, joining us. “ You are not 
going out of my sight once, you vixen !” 

I never can stand his affectionate trifling, so I turn black, I know, 
and away from them, leaving her close at his side, with his arm thrown 
half about her, and go out into the night, with the conviction strength- 
ened in me that this world is too small to hold both him and me. 

I get over the feeling, though, in a measure, when, she having gone 
up-stairs for the night, Dundas (I can always stand his unit) comes to 
seek me and to smoke his last cigar in my company. As we stroll up 
Princes street, we make a compact to get up betimes on the morrow 
and do a portion of the sight-seeing that, man-fashion, we take for 
granted the ladies would not care about, and thus be the better able to 
map out for them the rest of the day. 

And so by five o’clock Dundas is hammering vigorously at my 
door, and by half-past we are quit of the hotel and out in the fog, and 
trying to find, by looking, where the Old Town is. 

We see billows of mist where the town was last night, and we 
know that the fog has rolled it round and round inacocoon. It looks 
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from here almost: like a sea, and in the offing gray lines, as shrouds, 
run up alongside of the spires; and when the sun fights through, and 
the tide brings a wind to the Firth, the fog trembles and wavers, and 
is torn like a banner, and goes scudding off from the steeples as a gray 
tissue flag would floating half-mast high. 

Now it is gray, and now it is rent into patches of amethyst and 
gold, until, blowing higher and higher, they curl their edges into snowy 
petals, and float at last, wind-flowers of the sky. 

We stand a while to watch how beautifully it is done, and with 
our nostrils straining at the sweet, pungent odors that the tide-wind 
has robbed as it came across the copses and pastures of the plain lying 
between Edinburgh and the Firth. 

The eaves over there want to drip and sparkle instead. The damp 
gathers everywhere into glassy beads. The wet throats of the chim- 
neys send up coils of black smoke that taper into azure as the sun 
drives them with a touch. 

Everything is at its best when we cross one of the bridges that 
span the ravine connecting the Old Town with the New, and as we 
plunge headlong into a wynd reeking with what is left of the fog, and 
which is dingy, and ill-savored, and romantic, all at once. 

This lane is so steep that, as I go first, Dundas’s head almost 
touches my heels at every step; so narrow that, by stretching my arms 
out as far as I may on either side, I can knock if I choose on opposite 
house-doors at the same time. 

We slip sometimes, and are glad to find that often the paving-stones 
are put so as to catch the toes of our boots when, if it were not for this, 
we might be brought unexpectedly aslant. 

Down just such a lane as this must Dundee have clattered with his 
handful of dragoons to raise the highland clans in favor of King 
James, while the town rang to arms in pursuit of him ; or the beauties 
of the old royalty may have passed in their chairs, with the links flaring 
every now and then to enunciate the features that were court-beloved, 
and which made jealous swords cross and recross to the death. 

We climb by stone lintels that are rudely carved with armorial 
bearings,—past pious inscriptions wreathed in different devices, as 
though the grand old Covenanters who opened their veins to sign their 
names in purple blood, not content with parchment, had at their deaths 
chosen stone also to glorify the cause,—past dates which we do not be- 
lieve tell the truth, they are so old. 

Up we go, step by step, never lagging in a mood of romantic in- 
quiry, but hurrying to get to a high place, where a top to al] this must 
be, and where we may find at least one breath of fresh air. Presently 
we are rewarded, and feeling, as Dundas expresses it, as though a bunch 
of fire-crackers were going off under our hats, we come all at once into 
the freer atmosphere of the Netherbow. 
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The fresh air even here is heavily mortgaged, but we are grateful 
for small favors, and try to forget, in a spirit of devotion to the past, 
the squalor that stares at us, epitomized in a brood of heads from 
every window. 

There is John Knox’s house, all aslant with stories projecting one 
over the other, and gables atop arching like eyebrows, while the roof 
hangs over the street so far that it looks half slidden off. 

The down-hill that starts here is the Canongate. This I know 
leads directly to Holyrood, and I am sorely tempted to go and have a 
look at it. My next thought is of Cecile, and I hesitate. Iam a fool, 
and think suddenly that it would be far sweeter to wait for her. I look 
at Dundas, Heis troubled by no thought of her, it seems, but is staring, 
with his nose in air, up at the angle, from the window of which, 
they say, the stern old Calvinist used to harangue the populace. 

“T smell the brimstone round here yet,” he says, sniffing so indus- 
triously as to threaten to exhaust the already limited supply of oxygen. 
“The very pavement croaks out texts.” 

And then half hating him for allowing me to think more constantly 
of Cecile than he does,—as I begin to feel I do,—I turn my back de- 
cisively upon Holyrood, before he may bave a chance to suggest going 
there, and he follows me towards the castle without demur. 

It is almost a joy, after this breathless progress between houses 
seven stories high, to come in sight of the flag, floating in gaudy un- 
dulations from the castle walls. As we come out on the esplanade, the 
sun bursts upon us, causing us to shiver involuntarily at the tingling 
contrast, and we see the bare-kneed Highlanders pacing up and down 
their beats. 

I look at my watch and find that, if we hurry, we may yet have 
time for a cursory view of the castle interior before we can have a right 
to suspect that the ladies are awaiting our return to breakfast in the 
valley below. So we hasten past the picturesque sentinels, knder Ar- 
gyll’s prison atop the old portcullis-gate, by the aged Norman chapel, 
about the size of my hand, and built somewhere in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and, unheeding Mons Meg, come out on the battery inclosure, 
from which, we have been told, we may see the entire glory of the city. 

It is about the only thing we have been told this morning that we 
really believe, and we are rewarded now for our temporary relapse 
into faith by the extended view that we get here of the most romantic 
city in the world. 

As we climbed up here our young blood was too much for us, coag- 
ulated as it is by the skepticism of our generation, and we have in- 
dulged in an excess of something like satire, at the expense of the 
different traditionary objects which we have passed, until now it is 
rather fortunate for us that the city is no longer a mere village of 
straw-thatched huts, surrounded by a dense forest; else, it being a 
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remarkably fine morning for a saunter, two or three bears might come 
out from the umbrageous shade. 

But our mocking is silenced, for we are touched to the quick by 
that which lies stretched before our eyes,—more pathetic in its repose, 
more glorious in its state, than may be told. 

At our very feet hangs the Old Town, like a rook’s nest over the 
gay parallelograms of the newer city ; its happy-go-lucky streets, where 
long ago contending factions fought in bloody feud, or else flowers were 
strewed and tapestry was hung, and the bagpipes skirled as royalty 
went by; such mere slits in the masonry that the sun rarely sees the 
pavement, and all day long the gray shade ebbs like a tide down from 
the cope of one tall, gaunt house, only to creep up to the shingles opposite. 

For the first time to day I am twinged by a spasm of romance. I 
am a little ashamed of it, and glance aside at Dundas. He is as far 
gone as I am, and stares, half leaning over the battlement, down at 
the aged ridge-poles that his fancy is straddling, witch-like. 

He would look just so if he saw in reality the streets red with 
torch-light, and horsemen charging in them amid the yells of rioters 
and clangs of the trumpet ; or perhaps a gorgeous court pageant, where 
a queen, born with an invisible red circle about her neck, is coming to 
her own. 

I have never seen such an expression upon Dundas’s physiognomy 
before, such a flaccid look of self-abnegation ; and, in the midst of my 
own sympathetic fancies, I begin to wonder if I am opening my mouth 
like that, and acting altogether like such a marvelous idiot. 

Of course I shut my mouth at once, knit myself together, and 
turn my eyes elsewhere. There is the imperial crown of St. Giles, 
with its graceful spire springing lightly from its cluster of pinnacles, 
and I fall to thinking what a fine roosting-place it must be for birds, 
and how cool it must be kept by the sweet sea-breezes blowing through 
it. It is quite a relief to look at this, for all other projections, re- 
sembling either turret or tower, are topped by quaint brown caps, 
bearing aloft vanes that twirl in the quarreling breezes, like go-betweens, 
eager and determined to suit whichever current prevails. 

Dundas has rhapsodized mutely long enough, so I tell him that he 
had better not waste all the few minutes he has left in that way, as there 
are a great many interesting views to be had besides this one of the 
Old Town. 

Then he stirs himself to see how the castle hangs over a precipice 
hundreds of feet in height, a sheer descent of trap-rock, black with 
being stormed at by weather and foe, and with skirts below of blos- 
soming garden and shadowy park where children laugh and play. 

Out from this stretches the New Town, vigorous with life, towards 
the water. Beyond are the Salisbury Crags, snarling their naked walls 
of greenstone in a semicircle, like teeth fast set,—just as they did in 
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the days of the cavaliers ; and there is Arthur’s Seat, shaped as though 
the lion rampant of Scotland had couched on his shield to rest. 

“Cecile must come here,” says Dundas, as we take our last look. 

“T know you feel as though you had sprouted feathers in your 
caps and grown rapiers at your sides!” exclaims Cecile, when we 
finally reach the hotel, a little sobered by that which we have seen. 

“Yes; I am so sorry not to have died for Queen Mary,” I answer, 
as we join Mrs, Hogarth in the breakfast-room. ‘I will have to die 
for somebody else, now, after I have eaten my breakfast.” 

“Mr. Schuyler, to think,—only to think of your having gone to 
Holyrood without me!” 

“ Indeed, we have been everywhere but to Holyrood,” I hasten to 
assure her, after waiting a while for Dundas to do so; but he is hurry- 
ing up breakfast, and takes no notice that she is fretting. 

As we settle ourselves at table, and Dundas continues apparently 
oblivious to everything but the granting of his last night’s prayer for 
daily bread, I go on to answer, as well as I may, the eee lift 
of her opebaome, 

“Imagine the keel of a very broad-bottomed ship turned up for 
repairs, or for some other good reason,” I say, forgetting that I am 
famished, in loving to watch the excitement of her eager, illuminated 
face, “and you have the topography of the Old Town of Edinburgh.” 
And I add that the abrupt precipice upon which the castle is built is 
meant to play stern to my simile, and that, starting from this, and 
traveling the entire length of the comparison, one would find Holy- 
rood nestling in a valley at the tip end of the bow. 

“ But you said you did not go there!” she cries, in woman-fashion, 
forgetting the main issue in snatching eagerly at a possible straw of 
prevarication. 

Somehow it always hurts me when I find this spirit aboriginal in 
any one of the sex, and, as I like to keep in my orbit when I can, 
perhaps my sudden relapse into silence is a hint to her that she has 
fallen from grace. 

“T know what you are thinking, and I am glad. I have a right 
to doubt you. Rob and you ought not to have gone off without me. 
I’d have gotten up at four o’clock instead of five, if I’d been asked. 
And what vexes me most is that you both knew it. You promised me 
only yesterday that you would take me with you everywhere.” 

“ That was because you teased so,” says Dundas. 

“You forget, Cecile, it is impossible for you to go everywhere 
gentlemen do,” Mrs. Hogarth remarks, in a tone of slight disgust. 

Mrs. Hogarth is Cecile’s aunt, and Dundas is such a forward fellow 
that he does not hesitate to lessen the coming event by making the 
most of his shadow of a right to call her aunt before,—an indelicacy 
that restrains me from liking him as much as I otherwise might. 
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“‘T suppose that is because I am a girl, Aunt Isabel. . Well, there 
is one thing I can keep from being, and that is a lady-like one.” 

“Yes, very easily,” affirms Dundas, nodding. 

I am kept on good terms with him, however, by seeing how un- 
disturbed she is by his ironical trifling. Perhaps she knows what a 
cover this may be for a smothered fire, and glories, as most women 
would, in his ability to maintain interminably the masquerade ; but, as 
usual, I am helplessly vexed, and restlessly long for a right to toss 
back, as a shuttlecock, the persiflage perpetrated so lavishly at her 
expense. 

And I have only known this girl one week ! 

In quitting London for the north, we chanced to occupy the same 
railway-carriage, and, after having passed several hours in company 
without exchanging any courtesies other than the mutual staring out 
through each other’s windows, and inhaling the same draught of air, 
upon reaching one of the way-stations, as I jumped out for a stretch, 
I was followed shortly by Dundas, and it was not long ere we were 
chatting and amicably sharing cigars. 

After this, Dundas overtaxed my patience somewhat by crowding 
me into a corner of the carriage, as far away as we well could get from 
the ladies, and thus fraternizing, we came to comparing notes, and dis- 
covering that, although we had never even heard each other’s names 
before, we yet had left many mutual acquaintances at home. 

It was a short matter, presently, to lead up to an introduction to 
the ladies, and then I arrive at the knowledge that Dundas out of a 
corner is scarcely Dundas at all; that he of the ladies is not the same 
man who walks the platforms at the way-stations, expanding himself 
with a mighty breath of satisfaction, as though just escaped from limbo. 

Of course I am interested for a while in ascertaining the relations 
that the different members of their party bear to one another, and my 
doubts are set at rest, soon, by seeing Miss Carew, when she thinks it 
dark enough, nestling up to Dundas, in the broad sight of Mrs. 
Hogarth, for a nap, and then, in the half-light, I begin my study of 
her face, sleeping now, but which, when awake, is mercurial with 
extremes. 

Even to-day, closely as I have loved to watch and study her, I 
could not tell you the color of her eyes. I could better describe the 
predominating hue of the iridescent feathers on a pigeon’s neck. 

Why I am so uncertain about her, after all my efforts at analysis, 
is beyond me. 

From the first I have known her to be engaged to Dundas. As 
far as I can see, she is content with him, and perhaps against my will 
I have been irritated into caring for her by his seeming indifference to 
her pretty caprices,—his cool playing with Cecile,—her, whom no man 
ought to look at with his hat upon his head. 
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Perhaps, too, I have been astonished into my present frame of 
mind by her unconventional ways,—her volatile behavior that is so 
startling to one of my whilom strictures upon the manners of women ; 
but, after each shock, when the reactionary judgment is obtained, I 
find that it never degenerates into downright frivolity, but is rather the 
distillation of an enthusiasm possessing in itself such a concentrated 
diffusible quality that almost in the same breath one’s censure grows 
volatile too, and is effervesced into a sudden sympathy with it. 

Every hour she outrages my self-constituted theories in regard to 
her sex,—laughs, without being aware, in the very face of my defini- 
tions. Whenever she does or says anything unusual she provokes in 
my mind a rising inflection, and interflects my every resolution to 
beware of her. I may say, with propriety, Cecile’s character is full of 
mute vowels, so much is left written in it that is not and may never be 
pronounced. 

I call her Cecile almost without knowing it, just as I may tell her 
some day that I love her, when Dundas has neglected her enough to 
have his behavior succeed in casting the least shadow of excuse in my 
mind. 

Before breakfast is over we have made our plans for the day. 

“ Holyrood first,” has been Cecile’s entreaty, and so it is to be. 

As we loiter over the table, Dundas suddenly begins rummaging 
his pockets, draws a letter thence, and passes it to Cecile. She looks 
curiously at the superscription, and, as if still puzzled, draws the paper 
from the envelope, asking Dundas, meanwhile, whether he has given 
the letter to her to read or not. 

“ Yes,—it is worth reading.” 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” cries Cecile, after the few first lines,—the 
only real look of annoyance that I have ever seen changing her face, 
—“ I hoped they wouldn’t catch up.” 

“T am not sorry,” says Dundas, attempting indifference. “Their 
coming will brighten us up. If you will be glad to see them, I'll 
promise not to be lazy once while they stay with us.” 

“T know Mr. Schuyler won’t like her. If you devote yourself to 
her the way you did in London, I’ll do the same by Mr. Schuyler, 
can’t 1?” And the child looks at me in her queer fashion, as though 
begging breathlessly a favor. 

“Cecile!” cries Mrs. Hogarth, absolutely blushing for her. 

Mrs. Hogarth always resents Cecile’s young ways as a sort of 
infringement upon her own peculiar prerogative. If we treat Mrs. 
Hogarth with the deference due her age, she does not like it. If we 
extend a hand to help her in alighting from any conveyance, she slights 
it, and does her very best to jump as lightly as she used to twenty 
years ago, when her avoirdupois was at its minimum. If we suitably 
address her with her title of madam, her countenance lengthens spas- 
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modically, and is stony. Altogether, Mrs. Hogarth continues still 
intrepid with youth, and spends her days in snubbing facts and sur- 
prising them into turning the other cheek also. 

“You mustn’t be so sure about Schuyler. I don’t see very well 
how he can help admiring Miss Hague. She was the belle of Balti- 
more, last winter, Schuyler.” 

Dundas is mischievously propagating winks in my favor with a 
vengeance, and is relaxing his usual taciturn expression in a series of 
indescribable facial innuendoes. 

“Oh, how can you misrepresent things so? She is not pretty even. 
Her forehead bulges out, and her nose is so long.” 

“T love every inch of it,” says Dundas, soberly. 

Miss Carew has crimsoned, and has arisen from her chair,—not 
hastily, but very quietly and dignifiedly for her. But it is impossible 
for her to remain rigid with displeasure long, so she flashes a glance at 
Dundas that is half defiance, and wholly anger. 

“ Don’t you like her, too, Mr. Schuyler,” she says, turning to me; 
“but I won’t worry, for I know you won’t. She is the very fag-end 
of what’s nice.” 

“ Well,” says Mrs. Hogarth, who has been frowning in silence for 
some time, “I suppose this foolishness means that the Hagues will be 
with us ere long?” 

“To-night. Hague writes from York to that effect.” 

“Tf the tribe of Ephraim were forty thousand and five hundred” 
—and Cecile looks just now as though her knowledge of the Bible 
might be limited to this—“ I am glad this place isn’t an ark for coming 
in: they’d have to double.” 

And she is so thoroughly naughty that I forget to censure, and 
laugh instead. 

When breakfast is over, Dundas follows Cecile to the window, and, 
as I think he must be petting her back into a good humor, I do not 
look to see. 

“T wish we didn’t have to go in a cab,” she says to me, when 
Dundas goes out to engage a carriage for the sight-seeing ; “ I would 
like to go as you and Rob went this morning, climbing here and there, 
and without any plan. I never saw such a magnificent sight as that 
old castle is, perched up there. It’s the first real castle I’ve seen,—I 
mean my idea of one. I think your simile of the boat-keel must be 
good, Mr. Schuyler. I suppose there is just one long street running 
from the castle down to Holyrood. 

“Yes; but it is not called by the same name all the way. Then, 
down from this one long street the closes and wynds run steep, like 
ribs, on either slant of the hill, into the valleys. 

“Shall we go to Holyrood first, really ?” asks Dundas, coming in, 
to find me at Cecile’s side, and looking, with her, at the old roofs across 
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the way, yellowing now in the broad daylight,—and in favor of Holy- 
rood there is a quadruple decision, and we find ourselves all at once | 
formed into a mutually-accommodating party,—three sure to go wher- 
ever the fourth one may suggest. 

“Don’t let us drive through the new part,” Cecile begs, when we 
enter the cab, and, with her face turned longingly towards the high- 
pitched gables and turrets on the other side of the ravine, “let us go 
up there first.” 

“T thought you wanted to go to Holyrood first?” Dundas reminds 
her. 

“So I do; but I want to go the way Queen Mary used to go, down 
the Canongate. I want to get into the real spirit of the placg. To go 
the new way would be too much of a start.” 

And, as we all acquiesce, it is plainly shown that Cecile is the 
fourth exponent of our will, calculated by nature to accelerate one and 
all of our decisions for the day. 

“Cecile, you don’t look unlike a picture of Mary Stuart that I saw 
this morning.” Dundas looks at her with something like pride, and 
well he may, she is so alight with a sweet, fresh beauty. “ You only 
need the coif and pearls and a thousand lovers.” 

I begin to question, now, all at once,—and the thought is like an 
air-ball rising through the draught that I am drinking,—“Is he 
jealous that she has learned so often to defer to me, as she did just 
now, with only a look? does he see her fret with color sometimes when 
I essay indifference? and is he beginning to feel the vibrations that 
stir her, and shake me, in his very sight?” 

I tingle mentally as we are driven over the bridge, and up a street 
which has been widened by the demolishment of sundry old landmarks, 
and the general aspect of which, in consequence, is lamentably modern. 

“This isn’t fun,” cries Cecile, looking first one side and then the 
other; “only look at those signs,—there is a bank, and there a hotel, 
and there a chapel. I feel like crying, I am so disappointed. I have 
to look way up to the roofs to see anything queer.” 

“Only look at that date.” I call her attention to a gaunt stone 
hand, that to see its top one has to stretch one’s self almost horizontally. 
“Tn such a house as that the barons and peers of the realm lived in 
the old, chivalrous days, and the gallants emptied their stirrup-cups 
before setting out for conquest.” 

So I ramble on, keeping her interested all the way to the Canongate, 
only to bring the sweet eyes to mine in the steadfast act of listening, 
only to watch the come and the go of the color that is ever new. 

Dundas pretends not to listen, and is leaning almost with his back 
turned half out his side the carriage. Mrs. Hogarth reclines back 
upon her seat as we are dragged up-hill, as uninterested and as un- 


interfering as one could desire. 
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The Canongate brings Cecile from out a lethargy of listening into 
ejaculations of delight. The tall, old house, timber-faced, and pictu- 
resque with gables that mum at each other, they are so aged, is a revela- 
tion to her eager eyes, looking as if, could they only be titled a little 
more, both sides of the street, after a nodding acquaintance of centuries, 
would unite in one common cairn. 

' As we drive down the street, I see keen Scotch eyes brighten with 
pleasure, just as their forefathers may have gazed in greeting their 
lovely, girlish queen. 

“T am going to shut my eyes,” Cecile says, when told that Holy- 
rood is in sight, “and I don’t want to open them till we get in front 
of it,—I,want it all in a shock. Rob, won’t you count three? and 
then I’ll open my eyes right off.” 

“There it is, now,”—Dundas refuses to humor her,—and we are 
crossing the square that once was the garden from which the lovely 
queen went forth hawking or shooting, at the butts, and where now 
the fountain, like the one she played about as a child, at Linlithgow, is 
built in memory of her. 

The carriage is turned with a sudden twist, and stands still in front 
of the grand entrance. Cecile looks up, catching her breath, at the 
royal arms of Scotland. On either hand are the double-battlemented 
towers, topped by the round, peaked caps, that seem here the sign- 
manual of architecture. 

We are glad to be rid of the cab. As Mrs. Hogarth jumps forth, 
as usual refusing assistance, the driver is telling Cecile, who has 
inquired, that Queen Mary’s apartments are in the towers to the left, 
and, oh, yes! there are strange lights seen flashing out from the 
windows at night, and the queen sometimes comes to the window,— 
that one there between the towers,—and, throwing up her hands, as if 


. in despair, shrieks aloud. 


Dundas has to put his hand upon Cecile’s shoulder, as a hint that 
she cannot stand all day listening to the driver’s ghost-stories, who is 
looking down at the girl with a sly Gaelic twinkle in his eye. . 

We enter by the front gate-way, and, led by a guide, turn to the left, 
ascend a stair, and, before we know it, are in the picture-gallery where 
hang the portraits of the native monarchs, cut and slashed by the 
sabres of defeated dragoons, and patched anew with color, a cicatrix 
for their wounds. 

“This is where Prince Charlie used to dance with the Jacobite 
dames, causing the white knots to tremble in their bosoms.” 

Dundas has stolen Cecile away from me, and stands with her before 
one of the stiff old pictures. 

The guide tells us we are the first visitors to come this morning ; 
that we have chosen an hour unusually early for tourists, and Cecile, 
hearing this, is quite freed from her attack of awe, and goes waltzing 
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down the entire length of the gallery, saucily, under the very noses of 
the grim old kings. 

The guide first4rowns, and then the taut muscles of his face relax, and, 
when she stops, I know that he is wishing that she would waltz again. 

After this, she quite abandons Dundas and me, to devote herself to 
asking questions of the guide, and hangs upon his answers just as she 
did upon mine, when I could serve her turn as well. 

Mrs. Hogarth, not feeling especially interested in anything, is 
imitative, wants to hang about somebody, and so hangs about me. 
Dundas keeps closely beside Cecile, and the guide, I imagine, enjoys 
silently my chagrin. 

We leave the picture-gallery, and are ushered into the more ancient 
portion of the palace, where Mary’s and Darnley’s rooms are situated. 

We penetrate the audience-chamber of Darnley,—hung with mel- 
ancholy old tapestry, that I am glad does not flap, it is so dusty and 
dismal,—we look about the little turret-rooms with old portraits only 
for furniture, while Cecile is hurrying us all the time to get through, 
that we may go up-stairs sooner, to see Queen Mary’s apartments, which 
the guide tells us are immediately over these. 

In one of the turret-rooms the guide shows us the private stair up 
which the assassins crept to murder Rizzio in the queen’s sight; and, 
although iron bars have been put across the narrow door-way, to pre- 
vent trespassing, Cecile does her best to soften the guide’s heart with 
indefatigable pleading. 

“Only think how far I’ve come, and how sea-sick I was coming! 
If you only knew, you’d find some way to let me go up those stairs.” 

And when the poor guide shakes his head, and, quite voiceless 
under the storm of her importunities, points to the iron bars, and even 
tries to shake them to show her how impregnable to all assault they 
are, she refuses point blank to be convinced. 

“There is some other way, then. I do want to go up those stairs ! 
It spoils half the romance not to.” 

“Don’t tease so,” remonstrates Mrs. Hogarth, and she turns 
decisively away from the bars through which we see the rough stone 
steps that Ruthven and Darnley trod that fearful night, winding up 
into the gloom. 

The guide also, rejoiced to get away from the subject, follows, and, 
while Cecile lags sulkily behind, draws our attention to the manner in 
which the ceilings are paneled. 

It is not until we have returned to the audience-chamber that we 
discover that Cecile is nowhere to be seen. From this chamber another 
leads out to the left, and while they seek her there, I run back to the 
little turret-room from which the secret stairs lead up. 

The tapestry is hanging there alone, and no sound is heard but the 
shrill voices of the fisher-women crying in the streets. I hesitate, and 
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while I am hesitating I hear the regular click of tiny boot-heels upon 

stone steps high above my head. I lean against the bars to listen. 
They are so close together that I wonder how shg has managed to 
crawl] through. The air, moist and cold, as if it had been dead a long 
while, chills my face. 

“T arrest you in the queen’s name for trespassing !” I call after her, 
and my voice reverberates not unlike the hollow accents of a dog bay- 
ing at the moon. 

The click of the boot-heels on the steps is silenced, and I know 
she is trembling up there, my voice is so strange to her after its wind- 
ing flight. She is already punished for her temerity. 

“Where is she? have you found her?” Mrs. Hogarth re-enters 
leisurely, but she becomes quite pale with apprehension when she finds 
me there alone, and the tapestry hanging slick and unrumpled as it 
ought to be when there is no one mischievously concealed behind it. 

“Cecile has crawled through those bars,” says Dundas, who has 
followed with the guide, and he laughs now heartily at the exploit. 
“That girl is a trump.” 

“You should not encourage her so,” Mrs. Hogarth begins to fret, 
but she can go no farther, for Dundas is crying lustily through the bars. 

“Come back, you vixen! we are waiting for you. Come back, 
before the ghost snatches you. Don’t you see it there, all in white, 
and making up faces at you ?—oo /” 

This latter ejaculation lengthened spasmodically, and goes, a rum- 
bling discharge of respiration, up the spiral gloom. 

“T’m up, now, where it’s light,” a queer, distorted voice comes 
answering back. I’m so disappointed, there isn’t a single ghost here, 
—boo yourself!” 

The ‘guide, meanwhile, is complaining to Mrs. Hogarth that if the 
matter of the young lady’s having done such a thing should come to 
the knowledge of his grace the duke, the keeper of the palace, it would 
be as much to him as his place is worth. 

“ Well, never mind that,” interferes Dundas, for Mrs. Hogarth is 
happy at last in finding somebody to sympathize with her. “T’ll make 
it up to you if there’s any trouble——which there won’t be unless you 
take the trouble to talk.yourself. Now, I want you to take us as 
quickly as you can to the spot where these stairs come out.” 

I am also in a hurry to go, and so we hasten back, and are soon 
climbing the staircase leading to the royal apartments above. 

In the Chamber of Presence, which we enter first, we see Cecile 
come walking out from an inner room, trying hard to look as though 
she had done nothing to offend. 

We are so glad to see her safe and sound after her frolic that even 
the guide relents into a smile, and Mrs. Hogarth is the only one who 


continues sourly disposed. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OTHER tourists come now to visit the palace, and Cecile is reduced 
speedily to the manners of an orthodox young lady. 

In this cabinet, we are told, did Knox come in answer to the queen’s 
summons, and here in language ungarnished by court flattery, and in- 
genuous with dislike, did he defy her displeasure. Here did Rizzio 
play lackey to her will, and Darnley alternately cringe and bully ; and 
here, surrounded by her four Maries, did the loveliest and most 
fascinating woman of her age wrestle hourly with Fate 

Out these windows did she gaze, through these doors did she pass, 
and one might imagine that the rush of the wind, as a window is 
opened to admit fresh air, is made by the sweep of her ghostly dress. 

We penetrate presently beyond into the bedroom, where hang the 
portraits of the queen and her rival Elizabeth ; and on the north side 
is a door-way, half concealed by tapestry, barred as the one below, and 
through which we see the secret stairs go winding down into a pit of 
black nothingness. 

“Those bars aren’t so close together ; so I didn’t have much trouble 
in getting through.” 

Cecile laughs merrily in the guide’s very face. 

The room is desolate,—bare as to floor, and full of echoes. There 
is dust, and plenty of it, upon the faded hangings of the bed; there 
are cobwebs wedding the panels overhead; there are grim shadows 
huddling wherever they can; and when we look for cheer at the win- 
dow in the recess, it lets in only light which seems wet and gray with 
fog fresh from the sea. 

The only bright thing is Cecile, and I know that the centenarian 
spiders long to drop on her fair head. 

Almost joining the door-way opening out upon ‘the secret stair is 
another, and through this we now pass from the royal bedchamber 
directly into the queen’s supping-closet, a turret-room, where, crouch- 
ing behind Mary, and clinging to her dress, the poor Italian begged 
for mercy, and from which he was hustled, screaming, to his death. 

We stand in the little room, mute with thought, and sick at heart. 
The spiders are spinning here, too, their webs over the frames on the 
walls, from which the silken hangings, that became so well the queen’s 
complexion, are dropping shred by shred. 

Here Ruthven, fresh from his victim, came reeling and demanding 
his cup of wine, and here the candle-light shone that night upon her 
despairing face, and upon the table overthrown at her feet. 

The guide allows us to think a while, and then awakens each by 
stating that the stain made by Rizzio’s blood is still to be seen at the 
head of the staircase just outside the cabinet-door. 
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“ These rooms are haunted, are they not?” asks Cecile, almost beg- 
ging him to say yes with her face. “The driver said so.” 

“ He only said so because he wanted a shilling for his pains,” says 
Mrs. Hogarth, in derision. But the guide answers, to Cecile’s gratifi- 
cation, that uncanny blue lights flame out from these windows at night, 
especially from this one in the turret-room, and that voices are heard 
sometimes, and the sound of fighting feet. 

“ And doesn’t anybody ever come to find out what it is?” asks 
Cecile. “If I were a man, and not afraid, I’d come and sleep here all 
night, and see for myself.” 

‘“*So would I,” says Dundas, sardonically. 

“Then don’t be afraid, but come, Rob. I want to find out 
whether they really are haunted. .Won’t you come if I tease you long 
enough ?” 

“Yes, if you will tease until we get back safe to New York. I 
wouldn’t miss gratifying you for the world.” 

“Tt is hateful of you to laugh at me. You’re afraid, if you won’t 
do it when I beg so.” 

“ Yes, I’m afraid. Ask Schuyler.” 

“T would, if I thought he’d say yes.” 

“No matter whether you ask me or not, I will do it for you, just 
to show, of course, that I am not afraid.” 

“ Really 9? 

“ Really.” 

“You will come here in the night-time,” she says, under her breath, 
for Dundas has thrown his thumb towards the guide, warning her that 
he ought not to hear, “and stay here in the dark, and listen, and keep 
your eyes open ?” 

“Yes, if you won’t consent to my going to sleep when the ghosts do.” 

“Mrs. Hogarth is a little ahead with the guide, in search of the 
apocryphal blood-stain in the floor, and, just as we are quitting the 
desolate, ghostly rooms, Cecile turns to have another look at them. 

“Oh, if you should only see one ghost,—just one,—wouldn’t it be 
fun ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. My hair might be modest, and change 
color at it.” 

** Don’t you believe in ghosts?” 

“ No,—I really don’t.” 

“ Wouldn’t you believe if you saw one?” 

“ No, I can safely say that, as I shall never be tried.” 

“ Don’t be so sure.” 

We have looked at the dark stain, and are now seeking the Chapel 
Royal. In coming down-stairs Dundas somehow has gotten ahead, or 
we have lagged, or perhaps both, and I am now left quite alone with 
the woman I love. 
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“ Am I to do all this for you and go unrewarded ?” 

I look down at her steadily until she looks up. Many a girl would 
know at once what I mean, and many a one would go all the way ~ 
through life without ever having a spark of the pure — in her eyes 
that shines up at me now from Cecile’s. 

** No, indeed. I’d do as much for you.” 

“Would you? Then will you give me anything I ask for if I 
outlive the ghosts ?” 

“‘-Yes,—only I haven’t much to give away.” 

The answer, although I put it by to remember, hurts me, and when 
we come as we do now again in sight of Dundas, I feel like putting a 
bullet through him. 

We are in the roofless nave of the chapel, with the ivy creeping up 
to look over on all sides,—a tapestry-frame, old nearly as the walls, 
but with patterns born anew upon it every now and then. 

Dundas is inspecting adoor through which we are told the con- 
spirators, on that wild March night, ascended secretly to the presence 
of ‘Darnley. 

We loiter a while to tread the flat, vault-stones that cover the bones 
of old Scottish kings and queens, so weather-beaten and trodden upon 
that the dates are nearly all illegible, and we place ourselves—Cecile 
and I—by chance upon the very spot where at daybreak, Mary, attired, 
as if prophetically, in mourning, wedded Darnley. 

When I tell this to Cecile she starts away from the spot to stare at 
it from afar, as though a masked headsman stood there, poising a bur- 
nished ax upon his shoulder. 

After studying for a while the shattéred peers, the fleur-de-lis 
tracery, the double row of arcades, we wander out through the door- 
way of the old chapel to examine the fountain in front of the palace, 
and the old dial. 

As we enter the carriage, Cecile turns to look once more at the 
windows from which Mary Stuart used to gaze out upon the wild 
world of those days. 

“Tf I were a man,” she says, throwing herself back on her seat, 
quite exhausted with thought, ‘I should just want to live here where 
she did, and spend my life in thinking of her.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE MORMON PREPARATIONS FOR WAR—UTAH’S MILITARY 
STRENGTH—MORMON WAR POLICY. 


In a previous chapter we have related the causes that led the Mormons 
to revolt. In brief, they alleged national persecution when, on the con- 
trary, they had taken advantage of the religious freedom of the consti- 
tution to preach and practice a pagan doctrine, and proselytize and 
develop a system utterly at variance with the spirit of civilization. 
We will not detail the steps taken by Brigham Young and his fol- 
lowers to resist the government from the time of entrance into the Salt 
Lake Valley, but pass over to the time of events immediately preceding 
the revolt. : 

It was on July 24, 1857 (pioneer day as it is called, being the an- 
niversary of the first entrance into Salt Lake Valley), that Brigham 
was holding a camp-meeting on the shores of Big Cottonwood Lake, 
when the news of his removal as governor and superintendent of 
Indian affairs first reached him. ‘This news was to him like coal-oil 
on hot coals, and at once all the suppressed wrath and hatred felt for 
the government sprang out with terrific fury. The time was at length 
ripe to carry out his long-cherished plans, and no fitter opportunity 
could occur than he now had to announce to his people his determi- 
nation to resist the Federal government. ‘There were present at this 
camp-meeting upward of two thousand people, and, as is the case in 
all religious revivals, they were worked up to a fever heat, and of 
course only too ready to do their prophet’s bidding and share his views. 
He called them around him, and denounced the government as oppres- 
sive and tyrannical, and told them God had revealed to him that they 
must resist by force this government. God was with them, and the 
devil had taken him at his word, he said. He had said, ten years be- 
fore, and he would but repeat it, he would ask no odds of Uncle Sam 
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or the devil. He recalled to them that four years before he had 
said, “I am and will be governor and no power can hinder it, until 
the Lord Almighty says, Brigham, you need not be governor any © 
longer.” He then, in a fiery and inflammatory speech, spoke to them 
of how they had been driven from place to place and persecuted, of 
how they had converted the desert, their last stopping-place, into a 
garden, and now they were to be driven from out of that. He alleged 
that the United States had at all times been a persecutor, and not 
a friend, and that now God had revealed to him that they must no 
longer bear with it, but rise in their might and resist, and that the God 
of battles would be on their side and give them victory, even though 
they fought against the entire world. He continued in a fever of 
denunciation and exhortation until his listeners were worked up to 
the white heat of passion and enthusiasm. ‘They believed him, and 
were ready for anything, even war to the knife; and utter extermina- 
tion of all Gentiles became for the time being their creed. Indeed, to 
such a religious frenzy had they been stirred that they were absolute 
fanatics, and would no doubt have faced death in any shape, believing 
that a glorious life awaited them in consequence. When the meeting 
broke up, all returned to their homes to make preparations for the 
coming conflict. The entire machinery of the church was set in mo- 
tion, missionaries were called in, troops mustered, armed, and prepared, 
and the entire people were told and made to believe that resistance to 
the bitter end, and even the utter desolation of their own homes was 
better than submission. In his excellent history of the Mormons,— 
“Rocky Mountain Saints,’”—Stenhouse gives the following picture of 
the preparations : 

“The Saints had no time now to lose; the enemy was approaching 
their homes. War was then everything in Utah. The leaders 
preached war, prayed war, taught war; while saintly poets scribbled 
war, and the people sang their ditties. The ‘God of Battles’ was the 
deity of the hour, and his influence was everywhere seen and felt. 
Public works and private enterprises were alike suspended, while every 
artist who had sufficient genius for the manufacture of revolvers, re- 
pairing old guns, or burnishing and sharpening rusty sabres and 
bayonets, was pressed into the service for the defense of Zion. The 
sisters, too, were seized with war fever, and their weaving and knitting 
talents were fully exercised in preparation for the coming campaign. 
It was a great time for rejoicing in the Lord, cursing Uncle Sam, and 
keeping powder dry.” 

The strength of the Mormons for successful resistance was indeed 
pitiable, as compared with the great United States government. Yet 
Brigham had perhaps as many chances-for success as did the colonies 
when they resisted the mother country. The difference between the 
population of the United States and the Mormons was far greater than 
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that of Great Britain ‘and the colonies. But Brigham hoped to be 
able to enlist in his services Indian tribes all over the West and 
Northwest and Southwest. The United States also was under greater 
disadvantages in fighting him than Great Britain was in her contest. 
The latter could send ships-of-war, and the ocean was but a natural 
line of communications, comparatively safe, and over which troops and 
supplies could be constantly sent. The former could use no ships-of- 
war, as its ocean was one of sand and sage-brush and desolation one 
thousand miles wide, and which could be navigated but half of the 
year. Brigham also had some hope of Mexican interference, and also 
that the Territories north and south of him would ally themselves to 
his cause. In 1857 the entire Morman population in Utah numbered 
about forty thousand souls. Now, taking out the women, children, and 
old men unfit for active military service (and it must be remembered 
there was a greater proportion of women and children to the men 
than in other civilized countries) would leave, including all boys of 
fourteen years of age and older, five thousand males. But few of 
these knew anything of actual military service. All Mormon males, 
unless physically disqualified, belonged to the Nauvoo Legion by law, 
but only a small part of this Legion ever had drilled. There was the 
vld volunteer California battalion, and a number of the Nauvoo Legion 
of Illinois and Missouri, but these altogether amounted to but nine 
hundred men. When the edict went forth from Brigham’s lips, the 
Legion began work in earnest, and at the time the troops had reached 
Bridger there were about four thousand two hundred names on its 
lists, scattered in all parts of the Territory. Some of the members 
were Gentiles impressed into service, and a large part of it consisted of 
boys. Daniel H. Wells was the commander-in-chief, with the rank of 
lieutenant-general. There. was attached the following staff, from 
which it will be seen that it was not from want of rank that the 
Nauvoo Legion was not victorious: . 

James Ferguson, adjutant-general; Lewis Robinson, quarter- 
master-general; A. P. Rockwood, commissary-general ; Geo. D. Grant, 
general of cavalry ; with the rank of brigadier-generals. H. O. Claw- 
son, aide-de-camp ; L. W. Hardy, division-commissary ; with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonels. W. H. Kimball, lieutenant-colonel of cavalry. 
Wm. Hyde, lieutenant-colonel of infantry. R.T. Burton, major of life 
guards, 

Throughout the Territory little bands were called companies, and 
each had one officer,—a captain. These companies numbered from ten 
to forty men each, and several of them constituted a regiment, under 
the command of a colonel or lieutenant-colonel. There was no 
fixed unit of organization, and a regiment might number one hundred 
men or five hundred, as a company would run from ten to forty. 
The arms of this famous Legion consisted of a varied assortment of 
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flint-lock and percussion-cap guns, shot-guns, old swords, pistols and 
revolvers, sabres and knives. Brigham Young did attempt, but only 
partly succeeded, ini getting modern arms. Most of the mountain — 
people, however, had good rifles, and were good shots. The artillery 
consisted of eight iron 6-pounder guns. They were mounted on 
rude carriages, that were designed to remain stationary rather than be 
movable, A rude style of ammunition-cart was also constructed ; but 
of regular organized artillery the Mormons had practically none." A 
great many of them were mounted on hardy mountain ponies, and it 
was this part of the Mormon force that attacked the government 
trains. They had a great advantage in knowing not only every inch 
of ground in their own valley, but in the mountains surrounding it. 
The principal cafions that it was thought the troops would come 
through were fortified, by digging ditches and constructing dams so 
that the cafions might be entirely flooded, except a little narrow road- 
way right under the high mountain walls. Up on top of these 
mountain walls, walls of stone were built, behind which the riflemen 
were to hide and fire. At every favorable place huge boulders and 
smaller rocks were so arranged that they could be hurled down on the 
heads of the advancing invaders. The greater strength of the Mor- 
mon people lay in their blind fanaticism. Mostly a very ignorant 
people, they had no idea of the power or extent of the United States, 
but believed it to be a part of Utah. The commander of the Mormon 
forces, Daniel H. Wells, seems to have been a man of considerable 
natural military talent and some military knowledge. Yet the entire 
legion together could not have withstood for more than a minute the 
shock of actual combat with the little army, if brought in direct con- 
tact with it. Brigham’s policy was not to face a conflict in battle; in- 
deed he was too wise for that. Had his people been better armed, and 
had the Indian tribes supported him, as he had expected, he probably 
would have been glad to give battle. But the Indians would not join 
him to any great number. The winter season with its storms and 
cold were Brigham’s greatest allies. He knew well that Johnston had 
started with supplies sufficient for six months, and, owing to his 
isolated situation so far from the States, it would take till late in sum- 
mer before other supplies from the States would reach him. There- 
fore, if by harassing and picking off small detached parties, capturing 
trains and animals, cutting off all communication with the outside 
world, he could worry the army and bring it to such a state that its 
capture and destruction would be easy, he would gain much and lose 
1 A famous banker of Salt Lake City, no longer a Mormon, but a most zealous 
one in 1856-57, brought a wagon-load of gunpowder from San Francisco to Salt 
Lake City. The load was covered with hay and straw, and the greatest care 
exercised that no one should know its contents till safely in the hands of the 


Mormon soldiers. This was, however, pretty nearly all the gunpowder the Mor- 
mons had to commence operations with. 
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nothing. Such an event would fulfill the prophecies made to his 
people, and fill them with such hopes that, with the assistance of 
the Indians which he could then rely on, he might hope to employ 
the same tactics with success against the much larger army which 
would surely be sent out the next year. And why, if he prolonged 
the struggle sufficiently, should not Utah in the end be able to achieve 
independence, even as the United States had the preceding century 
in what seemed a hopeless struggle against overwhelming odds? There 
is not the shadow of a doubt but what, at this time, Brigham Young 
was fully convinced of his ability to fully cope with the government 
with the hope of ultimate success, The ability of the man was never 
more strikingly exhibited than in the ease with which he withdrew from 
his treasonable attitude when he became convinced of his mistake, and 
displayed but a short time afterwards a seeming fawning love and 
admiration for the government. 

When Van Vliet, in obedience to his instructions, reported in the 
city September 3, he was met by Brigham and the leaders, and though 
most politely treated, he found to his surprise that he was utterly unable 
to purchase or hire anything for the government. He explained that 
the action of the government in sending troops was similar to what it 
did in all the Territories when new officials were sent out. But he 
found that the people looked at it differently, and were determined that 
United States troops should not enter their valley. He left September 
14, and made the report already given. The day following his de- 
parture Brigham issued the following proclamation : 


“' Citizens of Utah: We are invaded by a hostile force, who are evidently assail- 
ing us to accomplish our overthrow and destruction. For the last twenty-five years 
we have trusted officials of the government, from constables and justices to judges, 
governors, and presidents, only to be scorned, held in derision, insulted, and betrayed. 
Our houses have been plundered and then burned, our fields laid waste, our princi- 
pal men butchered, while under the pledged faith of the government for their 
safety ; and our families driven from their homes to find that shelter in the 
barren wilderness, and that protection among hostile savages, which were denied 
them in the boasted abodes of Christianity and civilization. TheConstitution of 
our common country guarantees to us all that we do now or ever have claimed. 
If the Constitution, which pertains unto us as American citizens, were extended to 
Utah according to the spirit and meaning thereof, and fairly and impartially ad- 
ministered, it is all that we could ask,—all that we ever asked. Our opponents have 
availed themselves of prejudices existing against us because of our religious faith 
to send out a formidable host to accomplish our destruction. We have had no 
privilege, no opportunity of defending ourselves from the false, foul, and unjust 
aspersions against us before the nation. The government has not condescended to 
cause an investigating committee or other person to be sent to inquire into and 
ascertain the truth, as is customary in such cases. 

‘«'We know those aspersions to be false, but that avails us nothing. We are 
condemned unheard, and forced to an issue with an armed mercenary mob, which 
has been sent against us at the instigation of anonymous letters, ashamed to father 
the base, slanderous falsehoods which they have given to the public; of corrupt 
officials who have brought false accusations against us to screen themselves in their 
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own infamy ; of hireling priests and howling editors, who prostitute the truth for 
filthy lucre’s sake. 

‘The issue which has thus been forced upon us compels us to resort to the 
great first law of self-preservation, and stand in our defense, a right guaranteed to 
us by the genius of the institutions of our country, and upon which the govern- 
ment is based. 

“Our duty to ourselves, to our families, requires us not tamely to be driven, 
and slain without an attempt to preserve ourselves. Our duty to our country, our 
holy religion, our God, to freedom and liberty, requires that we should not quietly 
stand still and see those fetters forging around us which are calculated to enslave 
and bring us in subjection to an unlawful military despotism, such as can only 
emanate (in a country of constitutional law) from usurpation, tyranny, and oppres- 


sion. 
‘‘ Therefore I, Brigham Young, Governor and Superintendent of Indian Affairs 


for the Territory of Utah, in the name of the people of the United States in the 


Territory of Utah: rl 

“« First—Forbid all armed forces of every description from coming into this 
Territory under any pretense whatever. 

‘ Second.—That all the forces in said Territory hold themselves in readiness, to 
march at a moment’s notice to repel any and all such invasion. 

‘« Third.—Martial law is hereby declared to exist in this Territory from and 
after the publication of this proclamation, and no person shall be allowed to pass or 
repass into or through or from the Territory without a permit from the proper 


officers. 
‘Given under my hand and seal, at Great Salt Lake City, Territory of Utah, 


this fifteenth day of September, A.D. 1857, and of the Independence of the United 


States of America, the eighty-second. 
‘“ (Signed) BriaHaM YOUNG.” 


Thus it will be seen that the first overt act of war was on the part 
of Brigham Young. The troops had been ordered out to assist the new 
governor in the execution of the laws. Yet Brigham said, “I am 
governor until another comes and qualifies ;” and that other he pro- 
posed to keep from qualifying by keeping him out of the Territory by 
force of arms. So he refused admittance to him and bid defiance to 
the government. This proclamation was sent to the various districts of 
the Territory, and a copy of it sent to Alexander. Thespirit of fanat- 
icism broke out wilder than ever. The following day Brigham ad- 
dressed a large audience in the Tabernacle as follows : 


“We have borne enough of their oppression and hellish abuse, and 
we will not bear any more of it, for there is no just law requiring fur- 
ther forbearance on our part. And I am not going to have troops here 
to protect the priests and hellish rabble in efforts to drive us from the 
land we possess ; for the Lord does not want us to be driven, and has 
said, ‘ If you will assert your rights, and keep my commandments, you 
shall never again be brought into bondage by your enemies.’ They 
say that their army is legal; and I say that such a statement is false as 
hel], and that they are as rotten as an old pumpkin that has been frozen 
seven times, and melted in a harvest sun. Come on with your thou- 
sands of illegally ordered troops, and I will promise you, in the name 
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of Israel’s God, that you shall melt away as the snow before a July sun. 
You might as well let me tell you you can make hell into a powder- 
house, as to tell me you could let an army in here and have peace ; and 
I intend to tell them and show them this, if they do not stay away... . 
God bless you! Amen!” 


At this same meeting Heber Kimball, one of the first leaders of the 
Mormon church, also spoke in the following beautiful (?) language : 


“Ts there a collision between us and the United States? No: we 
have not collashed ; that is the word that sounds nearest to what I 
mean. But now the thread is cut between them and us, and we will 
never gybe again,—no, never, worlds without end (voices ‘ Amen’). Do 
as you are told and Brigham Young will never leave the governorship 
of this Territory from this time henceforth and forever. No, never! 
The spirit that is upon me this morning is the spirit of the Lord,—that 
is, the Holy Ghost,—though some of you may think the Holy Ghost is 
never cheerful. Well, let me tell you, the Holy Ghost is a man; he 
is one of the sons of our Father and our God, and he is that man that 
stood next to Jesus Christ,—just as I stand by Brother Brigham... . 
You think our Father and our God is not a lively, sociable, and cheer- 
ful man; he is one of the most lively men that ever lived... . 
Brother Brigham is my leader; he is my prophet and my seer, my 
revelator ; and whatever he says, that is for me to do; and it is not 
for me to question him one word, nor to question God a minute.” 


It did not take long, by speeches like the foregoing, to bring all the 
people into the ranks. : 

The Nauvoo Legion was rapidly put in as effective condition as 
possible; every man and boy capable of bearing arms was put in the 
ranks, A few people were allowed to buy themselves off. The follow- 
ing is a copy of a bona-fide discharge held by Mr. Richard A. Keyes, 
one of Salt Lake City’s most respected Gentile citizens : 


“UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
“TERRITORY OF UTAH. 

‘“‘ This is to certify that Richard A. Keyes, a private in Capt. Bassett’s company, 
Utah militia, has faithfully demeaned himself as a soldier of said company, under 
my command, and having observed and fulfilled all the duties required of a citizen 
soldier, he is this day, by order of Brigadier-General W. H. Kimball, of the Nauvoo 
Legion, honorably discharged from any further military service in this Territory. 
Given under my hand in G. S. L. City, U. T., this Nov. 7th, 1857. 

‘ “« (Signed) S. M. Buarr, 
“* Maj.-Gen’'l Batt’l, 
‘* 3d Regt. N. L.”’ 


To obtain this discharge Mr. Keyes was obliged to pay three 
hundred dollars in gold, all the money he had at that time. ‘ 
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As soon as Mr. Keyes had paid the money he was allowed to depart, 
but he had to leave the Territory. He entered it again the next year 
with the army, and has resided there ever since. Various companies 
of the Legion were told off to different districts of the Territory. 
About seven hundred men were sent to Echo and Weber Cafions, and 
to patrol outside towards Bridger. All the cafions leading into Salt 
Lake Valley from the east and north were fortified with stone walls 
for use of riflemen. The following order was sent to all militia com- 
manders in the Territory, with, of course, the requisite change for 
different names and places : 

‘¢GreaT SALT LAKE Ciry, Sept. 14, 1857. 

‘‘ Herewith you will receive the Governor’s Proclamation declaring martial 
law. You will probably not be called out this fall, but you.are requested to make 
ready for a big fight another year, In case the United States government should 
send out an overpowering force, we intend to desolate the Territory, and conceal 
our families, stock, and all our effects in the fastnesses of the mountains, where they 
will be safe, while the men waylay our enemies, attack them from ambush, stam- 
pede their animals, take the supply-trains, cut off detachments and parties sent to 
cafions for wood or other service. To lay waste everything that will burn,—houses, 
fences, trees, fields, grass,—that they cannot find a particle of anything that will be 
of use to them, not even sticks to make a fire for to cook their suppers. To waste 
away our enemies and lose none,—that will be our mode of warfare. Thus you see 
the necessity of preparing,—first, to secure places in the mountains, where they 
cannot find us, or if they do, where they cannot approach in any force, and then 
prepare for our families, building some cabins, caching flour and grain. Flour 
should be ground in the latter part of winter or early in the spring, in order to 
keep. Sow grain in your fields early as possible this fall, so that the harvest of 
another year may have time to come off before they get here. Conciliate the In- 
dians and make them our fust friends. In regard to letting people pass or repass, 
or travel through the Territory, this applies to all strangers and suspected persons. 
Yourself and Brother Isaac C. Haight, in your district, are authorized to give such 
permits, examine all such persons, before giving them permits to pass. Keep things 
perfectly quiet, and let all things be done peacefully but with firmness, and let there 
be no excitement. Let the people be united in their feelings and faith, as well as 
works, and keep alive the spirit of reformation ; and what we said in regard to sow- 
ing the grain, and provisions, we say again, let there be no waste, to save life always 
when it is possible; we don’t wish to shed a drop of blood if it can be avoided. 


This course will give us great influence abroad. 
“ (Signed) BriGHAM YOUNG. 
“ DanreL H. WELLS. 


“To Cot. W. H. Dame, Parowan, Iron Co.” 


It will be noticed that the above letter was addressed particularly 
to the head master of the Mountain Meadows Massacre. Similar letters, 
however, were sent to all district commanders of the Legion, and 
elders of the church. 

Taken all in all, Brigham’s chances of success at this time were by 
no means slight. He and his people were in a fruitful valley, capable 
of sustaining many times its population. The natural resources of the 
Territory were sufficient to enable a large nation to wage war. His 
people were bold, hardy, used to. mountain life, knew all the cafions, 
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passes, water-courses, etc. They were absolutely under his control, and 
ready to do his bidding. He allied himself as far as possible to fierce, 
cruel Indian tribes. The mountains were impassable in winter, and 
winter was close at hand. He could shelter himself behind his im- 
pregnable mountain fastnesses and watch the troops outside die of 


hunger and cold, without his striking a blow. 
Feeling strong in his position, he grew bolder in his course, and on 
September 29 sent the following order to Alexander to withdraw his 


troops : 
‘‘GovERNOR’s OFrFICE, UTAH TERRITORY, 


“Great Sart Lake Ciry, September 29, 1857. 

‘To THE OFFICER COMMANDING THE Forces Now INVADING UTAH TERRITORY : 

‘‘Srr,—By reference to the act of Congress, passed September 9, 1850, organ- 
izing the Territory of Utah, you will find the following: ‘Section 2. And be it 
further enacted that the executive power and authority, in and over said Territory 
of Utah, shall be vested in a governor, who shall hold his office for four years, and 
until his successor shall be appointed and qualified, unless sooner removed by the 
President of the United States. This governor shall reside within said Territory, 
shall be commander-in-chief of the militia forces,’ ete., etc. I am still the Gov- 
ernor and Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the Territory, no successor having 
been appointed and qualified as provided by law, nor have I been removed by the 
President of the United States. By virtue of the authority thus vested in me, I 
have issued and forwarded to you a copy of my proclamation forbidding the entrance 
of armed forces into the Territory. This you have disregarded. I now further 
direct that you retire forthwith from the Territory by the same route you entered. 
Should you deem this impracticable, and prefer to remain until spring, in the 
vicinity of your present encampment,—Black’s Fork on Green River,—you can do 
so in peace and unmolested, on condition that you deposit your arms and ammuni- 
tion with Lewis Robinson, Quartermaster-General of the Territory, and leave in 
the spring, as soon as the condition of the roads will permit you to march; and 
should you fall short of provisions, they can be furnished you upon making the 
proper application therefor. 

‘‘General D. H. Wells will forward this and receive any communication you 
may have to make. 

‘“ (Signed) BRIGHAM YOUNG, 
‘“‘ Governor and Superintendent of Indian Affairs.” 


We have, in a preceding chapter, given Colonel Alexander’s reply 
to this preposterous proposal or order of Brigham’s. As, of course, 
Alexander refused to comply, work on the part of the Mormons was 
commenced. General Wells issued the following general order to all 
commanders of companies and detached parties on October 4, 1857. 


“On ascertaining the locality or route of the troops, proceed at once to annoy 
them in every possible way. Use every exertion to stampede their animals, and 
set fire to their trains. Burn the whole country before them and on their flanks. 
Keep them from sleeping by night surprises. Blockade the roads by felling trees, 
or destroying the fords when you can. Watch for opportunities to set fire to the 
grass on their windward, so as, if possible; to envelope their trains. Leave no 
grass before them that can be burned. Keep your men concealed as much as 
possible, and guard against surprise. Keep scouts out at all times, and communi- 
cations open with Colonel Burton, Major McAllister, and O. P. Rockwell, who are 
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operating in the same way. Keep me advised daily of your movements, and every 
step the troops take, and in which direction. God bless you, and give you success. 
‘¢ Your Brother in Christ, 
‘ (Signed) DaniEL H. WELLS.” 


Major Joseph Taylor was ordered north, with about sixty men, to 
the Oregon Road, near Bear River, to make as close observations as 
possible of the troops, should they approach by that route. He was 
captured by Captain Marcy, Fifth Infantry of Alexander’s command, 
and on his person was found the following order, of date and instruc- 
tions similar to the foregoing : 


‘‘ When you approach the road send scouts ahead to ascertain if the invading 
troops have passed that way. If they have passed, take the concealed route and 
get ahead of them. Express to Colonel Burton, who is now on that route, and in 
the vicinity of the troops, and effect a junction with him, so as to operate in concert. 

‘¢ Your Brother in Christ, 
“ (Signed) D. H. WELLS.” 


These orders give a very correct idea of the Mormon method of 
warfare, and, considering their circumstances and limited resources, it 
must be granted that they betoken a high degree’of military intelli- 
gence and capacity. The orders were carried out to the very letter. 
The grass was burned in all directions, the roads destroyed. Every 
step the troops took was watched and made known to Wells. Ac- 
quainted with every nook and crevice of the mountains, the Mormons 
could easily hide, and see without being seen, They sent spies into 
Alexander’s camp under the guise of Gentile refugees, or settlers. 
One of these—the infamous Bill Hickman—was discovered, and came 
near paying the military penalty of death by hanging. Stock was 
worried and stampeded and about two thousand head run off entirely, 
and distributed in Salt Lake Vailey. The destruction of the three 
wagon-trains with supplies has already been related. Had the Mor- 
mons been organized, and armed equally as well as the United States 
troops, they would openly have attacked the latter with every proba- 
bility of success. But Johnston’s skillful concentration of troops and 
trains destroyed every chance, and it was realizing this that caused 
them to set fire to Bridger and Supply, and retreat before the invaders. 
Thenceforth their only hope lay in worrying the command through 
the winter. They could easily prevent any assistance coming to the 
troops during the winter, and, if they could starve and freeze out the 
latter, their game was secure. 

Here we will leave them, and the troops also, and go back a month 
and relate the particulars of that affair that horrified the entire civilized 
world, and forever covered Brigham and his followers of that time 
with infamy and disgrace,—the Mountain Meadows massacre. 


(To be continued.) 
Vo. IV. N.S.—No. 4. ' 9% 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Twat valuable periodical, the Journal of the United Service Institution, 
contains a historical sketch of the Fourteenth Regiment of Infantry, 
and the editor announces that it is the beginning of the serial publica- 
tion of historical regimental sketches, as well as those of the staff corps 
and staff departments of the army. The first sketch is by Colonel 
Anderson, of the Fourteenth Infantry, and is most interesting,—as 
will, no doubt, be those which are to follow. The publication of such 
a series suggests itself as a thoroughly good idea. 

The whole of the July number of the journal is exceedingly inter- 
esting, and we have been more particularly interested in the discussion 
of the subject of regimental courts of honor, and their applicability to 
our service. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Drum gives the history of the ambulance-train 
of the Fifth Corps, which, for the first time, we believe, furnishes an 
account of a service which was developed during our late war in a 
degree never before known in any army, and to the aid of which 
many a veteran living to-day owes his life. 

We have not space at present for noticing Colonel Woodhull’s 
paper, “‘ The place of the Medical Department,” and General Merritt’s 
remarks thereon, but hope to return to the subject next month. 

There are also original papers, by Captain McClernand, on “ In- 
fantry Battle Tactics ;’ “ Reform in Army Administration,” by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lee; and the usual reprints, translations, military 
notes, comments, criticisms, and reviews. 


The Journal of the American Society of Naval Engineers, published 
quarterly, at Washington, is a valuable periodical which fills up a gap 
which existed in our naval literature until the establishment of the 
journal in question,—some two years ago. We give the contents of 
the last number we have seen,—from which an idea of the scope of the 
magazine may be derived: “ Notes on Modern Boiler-Shop Practice ;” 
“ Boiler-Shop and Plant at the Union Iron-Works, San Francisco, 
California ;” “ Notes on the Effect of Temperature on Certain Proper- 
ties of Various Metals and Alloys ;” “ Tubulous Boilers ;” “ Machinery 
of the Torpedo-Boat ‘ Cushing’ ;” “The White Patent Steam ‘ Turn- 
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about’ Life Launch ;” “Is the Patent Log Maligned ?” besides notes, 
memoranda, ete. 

To the uninstructed “outsider” the papers upon the “ Cushing,” 
tubulous boilers, and the patent log seem the most interesting, but no 
doubt the others are equally important and interesting to the professional 
reader. 

Some time ago our excellent contemporary, The Army and Navy 
Register, of Washington, published a letter upon the canteen question, 
which seemed to us to go to the root of the matter very thoroughly. 
The communication was signed “Old Soldier,” and we must say he is 
a very wide-awake old soldier, by no means fit for the retired list, to 
judge from the energetic way in which he fights against cant and 
ignorance. After long trials and disappointments, army officers who 
know what is wanted for the average soldier, and who naturally have 
his interests more at heart than the so-called philanthropists, managed 
to have the canteen system established, when the men could, in a 
reasonable way, and under proper supervision, enjoy those refreshments 
which the soldier and sailor will have. The sutler, with his fiery, 
poisonous stuff, and his exorbitant charges, sucking the enlisted 
man like a leech by means of an abominable credit system,—this leech, 
we say, was banished from many posts, and would soon have been 
banished from all of them, 

Careful and conscientious observers reported great improvement, 
physical and moral, as the result of the reformed method, and those 
people who best know the average enlisted man were happy in the hope 
of better days. Then, whether set on by the exasperated post-traders 
or moved by their innate “ cussedness,” came the noble army which is 
called the “ Women’s Christian Temperance Union,” and what the 
“ Old Soldier” calls “a lot of long-haired men and short-haired women,” 
who organized themselves for the purpose of memorializing Congress 
upon its wickedness in allowing the military department to go into the 
liquor business. So sensitive—we had almost used another word, but 
we will call it sensitive—is Congress that it listened attentively to these 
fanatics, and the whole arrangement is again in danger, in which case 
the two D’s—delirium tremens and desertion—will resume sway, we 
presume. 

“ Old Soldier” might be considered personal in some of his remarks, 
for he alludes to the fact that the president of the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union was discovered using surreptitious brandy, and a 
grand row ensued, resulting in a split of that respectable body. About 
this we know and care nothing,—some such misfortunes happen to all 
“ mutual admiration societies,’—but we really think that “ Old Soldier” 
has forgotten some of the gallantry belonging to his profession when 
he says, “ What would the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
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think if the enlisted men of the army should petition Congress to 
prohibit, by legislation, the use of corsets by women, or, more terrible 
still to contemplate, to compel them to wear the divided skirt; but 
have we not as much right to dictate what they shall or shall not wear 
as they have to attempt to dictate what we shall not drink? And 
especially as their apostle says that their own bad (dress) habits are 
doing more harm than all other causes combined.” Fie! fie! “Old 
Soldier.” Remember that you are speaking of ladies; and ladies’ 
dress has nothing to do with either Bourbon or beer. We give one 
more quotation, and then leave “Old Soldier” to the mercy of the 
“ ladies” of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. “ After a ser- 
vice of over thirty years in the army, from the time when the Subsistence 
Department issued a daily ration of whisky, to these later days of 
‘catnip tea and Mellin’s food for infants,’ and after serving in all 
kinds of garrisons, the writer has seen less drunkenness, less courts- 
martial, less desertions, more contentment, and more real improvement 
among the enlisted men since the canteen system was adopted than 
ever before; and as to desertions particularly (which are principally 
caused by drunkenness), not one desertion from the post where this is 
written (over a hundred enlisted men) during the last ten months.” 


Lord Brassey’s “ Naval Annual” is now in its fourth year, and each 
year becomes more complete, not only as a source of information in 
regard to the English navy, but those of other nations as well. The 
volume for the present year is in four parts, the first reviewing the 
English naval manceuvres and those of other maritime powers. The 
second part treats of naval construction, either in hand or projected, 
including guns and explosives. Then there is a geographic study of 
naval and coaling stations, while the work is wound up by official 
statistics and documents bearing upon the subjects previously treated. 
The drawings and plans are numerous, and there are pictures of the 
newest war-ships. 

The book is most remarkable for fine type and paper, and it is 
evident that its production is a labor of love, and not of profit, with 


the compiler. 


Returning to Clark Russell’s “ Life of Nelson,” which most naval 
men have read by this time, we must say that we are not surprised that 
his statement that Nelson’s “genius can be no longer serviceable in 
suggestions to a posterity whose hopes are lodged in steel-plates” has 
aroused criticism. If Mr. Russell had seen his sea-service under 
different auspices he would never have made such a statement. Nel- 
son’s principles are just as applicable in the day of “steel plates” as 
they were ninety years ago. Mr. Russell says that Nelson’s tactics 
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consisted in dashing at the enemy. Certainly he did dash at them, in a 
way which must often have been as surprising as disagreeable ; but Mr. 
Russell does .not say—what was the fact—that days and weeks of | 
anxious thought, and the application of well-known and well-established 
military principles, led Nelson to victory. “Hammer and tongs,” 
“ broadside to broadside,” were all very well; but Nelson must have 
had principles of warfare well in his head to accomplish what he did. 

A reviewer of Mahan’s book on the “ Influence of Sea-Power on 
History,” writing in the Critic, puts this point very well, and at much 
greater length than we can do. The date of the number is July 26, 
1890. 


To most people who read of the different “delimitations” and 
“spheres,” by which the European nations are cutting up a continent 
which does not belong to them, the state of things has become very 
hazy, especially to those who are not strong in geography. 

We remember the old saying in regard to the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, “that there never had been but one statesmen who understood 
it, in all its bearings, and he was dead.” Perhaps the same may 
soon be said of the wrangle over the “ Dark Continent,” in which 
there lie the seeds of disagreement and collisions which may have far- 
reaching effect. 

With our eyes upon Germany, England, Portugal, Belgium, and 
France, we are apt to forget what Italy is doing for her share of the 
spoil. 

Within a year Italian troops have made a triumphant march from 
Massowah, on the Red Sea, to. Adowah, in Abyssinia. This is the 
capital of the kingdom of Tigré, high above the level of the sea, 
and consequently in a good climate, for that part of the world. It 
has some pretensions to be a real capital, too, of a people who call 
themselves Christians, with a cathedral and palace built by European 
architects, and a centre of trade for a large region. Not far from it is 
the city of Axum, the holy city of the Abyssinian Church. The 
Italians are reported to be forming native regiments, of whose fighting 
capacity, if well led, there can be no doubt. 

England’s position in all this African business is not marked by 
any great force, as it would have been a few decades ago. She was 
very severe with Portugal, not long since,—after the manner of the 
lion and the jackal,—but in regard to German pretensions to the very 
ground her explorers and traders and missionaries were the first to 
reach her conduct has been very different. Many of her people do 
not shut their eyes to the facts. Some time ago an anonymous writer 
in the Fortnightly Review, referring to the German occupation of such 
an extensive slice of East African territory which was looked upon by 
England as her own, whenever she saw fit to formally annex it, says, 
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“The perusal of the published correspondence”—that ensuing upon 
the first German movement in the business—“is often humiliating 
enough; but that is a mere selection for public use, a sop to the 
electoral Cerberus. There are volumes and volumes of ‘ private and 
confidential correspondence which, though printed, are supposed never 
to leave the precincts of the Foreign Office, but to be kept solely for 
the edification of the few who are admitted into the innermost secrets 
of the methods by which British interests are maintained. It is pain-- 
ful to read the anguished letters and telegrams of our faithful pro- 
consul, Sir John Kirk, the uncrowned king of East Central Africa, as 
to the doings of the Germans, and in reply to the peremptory orders 
from Downing Street to undo all that had been done for the past 
twenty years; to yield up to Germany all that British diplomacy, 
British explorers, British traders, and British missionaries had gained. 
The language of these humiliating orders is sometimes cruel in the 
extreme, and it is no wonder Sir John did not care to remain at 
Zanzibar and witness the undoing of the work of his life.” 


It is a problem what will become of the really fine modern naval 
vessels possessed by the Chinese government. Their naval system 
seems to partake of the nature of what the late lamented Sothern 
would have called a “ widdle,”—and the English captain who undertook 
its active management has “ given it up,” and gone home in disgust. 

It is not very long since a naval review took place at Foo-Chow, 
the river being crowded with boats, and the bridge crammed full of 
spectators. So many were crowded into the verandahs of the houses 
overlooking the scene that great danger was incurred; while a special 
stand, erected for the use of the naval commander and his friends, gave 
way, and precipitated about fifty persons into the river, many of whom, 
being in full ceremonial rig, were drowned. On the bridge a portion 
of the parapet gave way, and a number more found their fate in the 
bosom of the particularly unpleasant waters. 

Nevertheless, the “ review” proceeded, and the military mandarins 
are reported to have been much delighted with the prowess of their 
Oriental tars, the tactics consisting chiefly in attacks on enemy’s junks, 
during which the marines, with life-buoys girt on, threw themselves 
into the river, swam to the enemy’s vessels, and went through the 
motions of setting them on fire. 


The latest accession to the list of naval powers is the Kingdom of 
Madagascar, which has in commission a man-of-war constructed in 
Bordeaux, at the Ateliers et Citantiers dela Gironde, which vessel bears 
the rather formidable name of “ Ambohimanga.” She is said to be 
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a handsome little ship of about one hundred and twenty feet in length, 
and of a speed of ten or twelve knots, armed with a ten-centimetre 
gun and two revolving cannon. She is commanded by a French 
officer, and her reception by the queen and her ministers was the 
occasion of a grand féte. 

The Sunday newspapers and some of the popular preachers seem to 
be rivaling each other in remarks upon the topics of the day, and even 
the copyright question has been handled in the pulpit. A well-known 
New York clergyman, some time ago, remarked, “ With the growth of 
modern sentiment, piracy on the high seas is declared a crime. But 
piracy on land is still permitted, and is respected in a great many 
countries. There should be a national copyright law. Only a few 
weeks ago a well-known publishing-house set forth the doctrine that 
when a man’s property was placed without certain defined lines that 
then it might be stolen by anybody. 

“Whoever studies this, and similar cases, can see no difference 
between that particular publisher and the old-time buccaneer, except 
this, perhaps, that the publisher operates on land instead of water, and 
usually with ink instead of gunpowder. . . . We are gradually getting 
a conscience, so that the thing which once gave us no moral concern or 
mistrust disturbs us at the present time.” 


Not very long ago a distinguished prelate of New York addressed 
a seamen’s meeting, and, as is usual with persons addressing a nautical 
audience, introduced what he supposed to be the proper illustrations 
and similes. But as he got his “running lights” wrong, an old 
“ shell-back” in the audience greatly impaired the effect of his address 
by rising to respectfully represent that the green light was always 
carried on the starboard side. 

Clergymen are at all times very fond of nautical illustrations in 
their sermons, and seldom indulge too much in them without falling 
into some error; but their practice is as nothing compared with the 
cheerful assurance of the average reporter when he undertakes to 
describe a naval vessel, or a nautical event,—his assumption of uni- 
versal knowledge leading him to use terms and phrases which may 
possibly be found in yellow-covered books, but which are most certainly 
not used by sea-going persons. 

Apropos of reporters, we see that the Belgian War Ministry has 
lately issued an order in regard to the service de la presse, on account 
of complaints that the reporters were not afforded proper facilities at 
military reviews and exercises. The Minister accordingly lays down 
the law as to how the “ presse” are to be admitted to such functions, 
and gives orders that, so long as they do not interfere, they may be 
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admitted in front, or between lines or columns, except when troops are 
rendering salutes, on which occasions they are not to be permitted to 
approach too closely, except by special permission of commanding 
officers. But the sixth clause of the order is the curious one, and it 
should be well studied, we think, by the gentlemen concerned. It runs 
as follows: “The military authorities decline all responsibility for 
accidents which may happen to journalists on account of the move- 
ments or manceuvres of the troops.” 

We can imagine the pleasant manner in which a troop of cavalry, 
for instance, would treat a gentleman caught in front of them with 
note-book and pencil, during a manceuvre, after their superiors had 
declined to assume any responsibility for “ accidents.” The dog which, 
at the time of a general review, always runs along the line just before 
the advance would have a much better chance than the service de la 
presse under similar circumstances. 


Many of our readers will remember the steel breast-plates which 
were made into waistcoats, and sold to the volunteers of the late war 
who were going to the front, the doughty warrior having also been 
provided by his friends with revolver and ammunition, and possibly a 
bowie-knife. How soon these ridiculous things disappeared, when 
“Johnny” had to trudge over the “ sacred soil” with blanket, overcoat, 


haversack, canteen, musket, and “ forty rounds,” will also be remem- 
bered. With the private armory added it did not take long for the 
armor to be cast off, sometimes with blanket and overcoat too. 

In the light of this experience, it is curious to notice a report from 
St. Petersburg that a Russian general has invented a coat of mail 
which is at once light to wear and proof against bullet and sabre-cut. 
We see it stated that when a bullet strikes the coat of mail it is flattened, 
and the wearer does not feel the shock of the blow. In these days 
of machine-guns and magazine-rifles it seems almost preposterous 
for any one, especially a military man, to occupy himself with such a 
contrivance. 


The Invalide Russe states that, last summer, a Chinese general and 
two English engineers in the Chinese service arrived at Vladivostok, 
on their way to Mongolia, to make preliminary surveys for railroads 
in the northern part of the Chinese empire. The Pekin government, 
it is said, has greatly at heart the completion of these roads to the 
Russian frontier at as early a period as possible. It is impossible to 
say that the undertaking is one which has a view to possible hostilities, 
since the German instructors in the Chinese military establishments 
have lately been replaced by Russian officers, showing a better feeling 
than was supposed, by outsiders, to exist between the two great empires. 
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In fact, it is given out that the contemplated extension of railroad 
communication in the south as well as in the north of China has only 
a commercial end in view. An immense quantity of tea for Siberia | 
and Russia proper has to pass the frontier of Mongolia, and the Rus- 
sians and the Chinese may have come to some understanding in regard 
to an interchange of commodities, for the extension of which inter- 
change railroads are of the first importance. The money necessary for 
these Manchurian railroads is said to have been borrowed in the United 
States, the loan being thirty millions of taels, the tael, roughly speak- 
ing, being about one dollar and sixty cents. 


On the 24th of June, 1871, Mr. Punch sang, apropos of the 
Germans desiring to purchase Heligoland,— 


‘Though to rule the waves we may believe they aspire, 
If their navy grow great, we must let it; 
But if one British island they think to acquire, 
Bless their hearts, don’t they wish they may get it?” 


And they have got it! 

It seems rather strange that Heligoland—which has been a sort of 
No-man’s-land for the last eighty years—should have lately come up 
as an important factor in European politics. Since the general peace 


of 1815, it has been practically as much out of the world as if it were 
in the middle of the Atlantic, serving only as a landmark, a pilot- 
station, and a monument of want of political faith ; for, when captured 
by England, in 1807, or thereabouts, the declaration was solemnly 
made that it was only to be held “ until its restitution to his Danish 
Majesty,” who seems less likely than ever before to have “ restitution,” 
now that the Preuszischer Adler has fixed his eyrie there. 

For a few years after the English seizure the islanders were in 
clover. It was an entrepét for goods intended for the Elbe and the 
Weser, waiting raising of blockade and other chances of war. The 
mouths of these rivers are between forty and fifty miles from the 
island, and the Frisian natives were excellent pilots for the treacherous 
waters between them, which brought in money as fast as the storage 
and handling of goods did. But this golden era was over in a few 
years, and with the peace the British troops were withdrawn, the 
islanders having taken an oath of allegiance to the English king as 
“Supreme lord of Heligoland,”’—no mention then of “ restitution,” 
present or prospective. An English officer was appointed governor, 
with nothing in particular to do but draw his salary, and this gov- 
ernor has, we believe, generally been an army officer, although the 
essentially nautical surroundings create in one a feeling of surprise that 
the post was not filled by a navy officer. The islanders were allowed 
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to hoist their own flag upon the flag-staff on the “ Oberland,” in place of 
the Union Jack, the colors being white, green, and red. “Green is 
the land, red is the rock, white is the strand,—these are the colors of 
Heligoland,” and the colors are repeated there in every possible way. 
The girls dress in them, the houses are painted with them, as are the 
boats which land the passenger from the steamer, and the very postage- 
stamps are, or were, in green, white, and red. 

It is likely that not one Englishman in a million has ever been to 
Heligoland. When the writer visited the island, about twenty-five 
years ago, the visitors for the bathing and gambling season were 
principally Hamburgers and people from other parts of Germany, 
while Holland was not unrepresented. A few years after that time 
the roulette and rouge-et-noir tables, which then flourished, were aban- 
doned. Their tax was reported, at the time, to be sufficient to pay all 
the local charges, so that the happy islanders, while they had no repre- 
sentation, had no taxation to speak of. At the time of our visit the 
last naval battle of that region was still a recent event. It was the 
one in which the Danes and the Austrians, under Tegethof, fought 
pluckily, and rather inconclusively, during the Schleswig-Holstein 
War of 1864. A pretty monument to the Austrian dead is erected in 
the graveyard of Ritzebiittel, near Cuxhaven, which testifies to the 
prowess of the plucky Danes, as well as to that of the Austrians. The 
Austrians really had no business to meddle in the Schleswig-Holstein 
matter, and the only good they derived from it was the discovery of 
Tegethof as a naval fighter, who'was so soon to distinguish himself at 
Lissa. 

Immense sums of money will be required if Heligoland is to be 
fortified and protected from the ravages of the sea. The island has 
diminished in a wonderful way within quite recent times, from the dis- 
integrating effect of the winter storms in a proverbially stormy sea. 
Great' caves are washed out of the soft, red rock, and pinnacles and 
columns become detached from the cliff, stand for a time, and then 
totter and fall; and this process goes on continually,—each time fear- 
fully lessening the little territory, which seems little more than the 
deck of a very big ship, two hundred feet above the water. 

So late as the year 1714 the Danes had a battery on a great chalk 
and gypsum rock, to the north of the main island, but they foolishly 
cut into it, for sale, and, on New-Year’s day, 1720, it was carried away 
by the sea, and now only exists as a great sand-bank, which makes 
rather a poor breakwater between the so-called North and South 
Harbors. 

The early history of the island is most interesting, and now a new 
phase is to be added to its many vicissitudes. The islanders speak 
German, but their own language is nearer English than that of any 
other folk upon the North Sea littoral. One can understand a Heli- 
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goland boatman much more readily than some of the same calling in 
parts of the British Isles. 

In regard to the recent diplomatic deal, in which Heligoland takes 
so prominent a part, a correspondent, writing from London, says, 
“The curious part of it is that most attention is centred on the little 
island rather than in the big domains which have been divided by 
international thieves in Africa. Mr. Stanley has taken every oppor- 
tunity of blessing Lord Salisbury for what he has done almost as 
vehemently as a week or two since he condemned him; but the public 
fancy refused to be fired with the prospects of the grand African 
empire which is one of these days to arise. It is a long way off; 
Heligoland can be reached in a few hours, and thus attention is con- 
centrated on the smaller portion of the problem, which, in defiance of 
Euclid, is, in many ways, greater than the whole.” 


A paper appeared in the July number of our English namesake, 
entitled “The Rearmament of the German Army,” which is remark- 
able in two ways,—first, for the statements contained therein; and, sec- 
ondly, for the perfect ease and fluency as well as freedom from idiom, with 
which the writer uses the English language. It is not a translation, 
but an original paper written by an officer who is not an Englishman, 
but a German. He says that the “new German infantry rifle is sur- 
passed by no other in its ballistic performances. With respect to exe- 
cution and mechanism it is superior to all other systems. . . . To illus- 
trate the extraordinary powers of the new German rifle, of the 1888 
model, I may give some further practical examples. Even the stoutest 
trees, which have hitherto passed for means of protection and cover, 
no longer afford such, as the projectiles of the new rifle penetrate clean 
through them. These projectiles possess such penetrating power that 
several men standing behind one another, as, for instance, thé six men 
who stand seven paces’ distance behind one another in a company col- 
umn in platoons, may all be pierced through by the projectiles if these 
are not turned aside by some hard body. In that case they will prob- 
ably wound the men standing by. . A slight compensation for this anni- 
hilating effect is offered by the fact that the channel made by the shot 
of the new projectile will be very small.” 


In spite of the popular belief that Congress is continually at work 
on partisan matters that body does occasionally pass a measure which 
is of service. Among those of the last session should surely be ranked 
the important bill which aims to eliminate from the army two great 
evils,—the enlistment of worthless men, and the corollary, desertion. 
As far as legislation can go, it is a great step in advance; and it now 
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remains for that legislation to be thoroughly carried out to see whether 
the scandals of the past may not be things of the past, as far, at least, 
as wholesale desertion is concerned. As a contemporary says, “ Here- 
after, if a soldier realizes that he has made a mistake in the choice of an 
occupation and the nature of the duties he has to perform, he need not 
desert and brand himself for all time. He can purchase his freedom 
for a sum to be fixed by the government, and the better to enable him 
to do so four dollars a month is to be retained from his pay, to be 
given him at the expiration of his term of service or whenever he is 
discharged. The conviction of absolute slavery is thus removed, and 
a sense of independence encouraged, which is sure to manifest itself in 
a variety of ways for the better. Thousands of the worthier class of 
recruits will be contented, because aware that they can honorably re- 
lease themselves when their duties become too irksome; while thou- 
sands of the kind of men whom no inducements have heretofore 
drawn into the army will for the same reason be encouraged to enlist. 
The bill, while refusing in express terms to shorten the term of enlist- 
ment, practically makes it three years by providing that at the end of 
three years the soldier shall be given three months furlough, and if at its 
expiration he so desire, he shall in time of peace be entitled to his 
discharge. This places it within the soldier’s power to serve three 
years or five at his own option. Some needed improvements are also 
made in the soldier’s ration, which will go far towards reconciling him 
to his stern duties. This law is an immense advance on previous 
legislation ; unless those best posted on such matters are much mistaken, 
it will materially lessen desertion and secure a much better class of 
recruits.” 

We believe that the only really happy kings of whom history 
makes record are King Cole and the Roi d’Ivetdt. At least these 
names are the only ones which occur to us at the present writing. In 
these days it must be a fearful strain upon a man of conscience to 
be monarch of a European state, considering the condition of things 
upon that continent. It is not probable that many persons know what 
the Czar really thinks,—if he ever sets himself to thinking,—and the 
young German Emperor no doubt thinks the present condition of his 
empire the very best possible; but a sensible and worthy person, like 
the Emperor of Austria, must spend many sleepless nights over a 
problem which is becoming more and more difficult, for matters can- 
not go on very much longer under the present high pressure. An 
English contemporary lately remarked, in regard to the extraordinary 
increase of the burdens of the people to keep up the huge standing 
armies, “ The pressure must be terrible. We in England hardly feel 
taxation now, but all over Central Europe it is positively and directly 
lowering the sum of human happiness. It is not only that the middle 
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class hardly knows how to meet the direct demands made upon it,— 
demands exacted with scientific strictness,—but that in Austria, at least, 
the paper currency is disturbed, and that in both countries the prices — 
of necessaries rise, the financiers still meeting the new outlays by taxes 
on general consumption, and this in.countries where, speaking broadly, 
unskilled labor has to put up with a wage of eighteen pence a day. 
As regards the lowest classes, there is no margin to draw on, yet they 
are asked, like the others, to contribute through the price of the neces- 
saries of life. They may well strike for wages, sure that they can be 
no worse off, or turn for relief to the dreamers who tell them that if 
society were only destroyed, a millennium of limitless bread and beer 
would arise from its ruins. . . . But if the pressure continues we 
venture to predict that one of three consequences will happen. Either 
the Parliaments will grow restless, and insist on considering part of the 
military expenditure actual war expenditure, and therefore meeting it 
by war loans, or there will be an enormous development of democratic 
feeling of the revolutionary kind; or the nations, wearied with their 
burdens, will force on the great war rather than bear the exhausting 
preparations any longer.” 


There are three states in Europe which will “have a hard row to 
hoe,” to use a bucolic expression, when the great war comes. These 
are Switzerland, Belgium, and Holland,—especially Belgium. In 
this connection General de Brialmont’s book has especial interest. 
The Jillustrated Army and Navy Magazine has the following remarks 
in regard to it: 

“The Jahrbiicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und Marine for May 
criticises in resolute terms General Brialmont’s new book, “ Les Régions 
Fortifiées,” more especially the proposals it contains for the defense of 
Germany. The theory propounded includes the construction of cupola 
forts so strong as to resist any attack that may be directed against them, 
and to require the minimum amount of garrison to secure their de- 
fense. By these means, it is argued, standing armies may be greatly 
reduced all over Europe, as the security of each country will thus have 
been guaranteed. These forts will be disposed in groups, or régions 
Sortifiées, at strategic points, each zone to be occupied by armies corre- 
sponding to its size and importance, who will issue forth at the right 
moment to assail the invader at a disadvantage. The general’s critic, 
departing from customary views, declares that in modern war no such 
fixed ‘strategic points’ exist, as was the case in the times of the au- 
thorities he quotes from, ‘Cesar to Napoleon.’ The single aim and 
object of modern war is, he says, the destruction of the enemy’s prin- 
cipal masses, ‘ whether it be at Leipsic, Metz, Waterloo, or Sedan.’ 
But surely the possession of such points are still desirable, in order to 
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compass that destruction. None will dispute that the possession of 
Namur, for instance, would be a decisive strategic advantage for France 
in a war with the Germans. If these plans were accepted in their 
entirety, they would lead to a partial disarmament of the great powers 
of Europe; each would be safe from aggression, and none would be 
strong enough to assume the offensive. But the critic prefers to assume, 
for the purpose of argument, that Germany had followed his advice, 
but had not been imitated by her neighbors; he proves that by dis- 
seminating her army corps in the several régions fortifiées, she would 
relinquish the faculty of acting upon the offensive, on which her 
security at present depends. The invader would occupy the country 
outside these zones, and so behave as to force the enemy to quit them 
and offer battle at a disadvantage. No great power would acquiesce in 
a policy like this, which is antagonistic to the recognized maxims of 
military conduct. Even in the case of feeble Belgium, it is argued, 
the fortifications of the Meuse are an error; they induce a false confi- 
dence, while true security can only be attained by the introduction of 
universal military service; besides, they would absorb the best part of 
the enlisted army, as it is at present constituted, for their garrisons. 
As regards the fortresses of the Meuse, opinion in this country will 
hardly coincide in this condemnation. Universal military service, 
in some shape adapted to national conditions, is much to be desired 
both in Belgium and Britain ; but it is evident to most observers that 
the fortress of Namur, on the one hand, and Liége, on the other, might 
detain an invader long enough to allow of an Anglo-Belgian army 
advancing from Antwerp to the valley of the Meuse. 

“The Internationale Revue iiber die Gesammten Armeen und Flotten 
for May proceeds in the same strain. The fatal defect of Brialmont’s 
theories is that any power which should choose to carry them into 
effect would deliberately abandon the offensive. As in the matter of a 
general disarmament, no one will set the example, and thus expose 
itself to the assaults of an enemy. Writes the contributor to the 
Revue: ‘He [Brialmont] almost reproaches the German and French 
generals, as if it were a crime to prefer fighting in the open field to the 
attack and defense of cupolas, and so much so as to raise the suspicion 
that he over-estimates the scope and object of fortification as an art. 
One does not maintain armies for the sake of fortresses, but fortresses 
are in existence for the sake of armies; and the better these are the less 
we cumber ourselves about the former.’ 

“The Revue Militaire de ? Etranger thinks, in opposition to General 
Brialmont’s views, that history has shown that to shut up large bodies 
of troops, which might decide the fate of a campaign if employed in 
the open field, in a system of fortifications is a gross error. Napoleon 
had to regret this course of action in 1813,—the thirty thousand which 
he left in Dresden might conceivably have decided the great battle of 
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Leipsie to his advantage. The general believes that Bazaine did 
France good service in shutting himself up in Metz; but no catas- 
trophe, had he retreated on Paris, could have surpassed the disgrace, 
demoralization, and material loss attendant on the surrender of the 
army of the Rhine to a German force which scarcely exceeded it in 
numerical strength. Similarly, the capture of Osman Pasha’s army at 
Plevna involved the total collapse of resistance on the part of Turkey, 
and the Russians were able to march without obstruction to the very 
gates of Constantinople. Finally, General Brialmont pretends to 
defray the expenses of the proposed régions fortifiées by a reduction in 
the European standing armies. That, exclaims the critic, signifies, 
‘ Let us weaken the active instrument which procures victory in favor 
of the passive obstacle which protects in defeat. The minor states 
only, who cannot strive in the open field against their powerful neigh- 
bors, and who look for outside assistance, will accept such a line of con- 
duct. It would mean the abdication of a great power. The real strength 
of nations resides in the breasts of their soldiers ; wisdom, therefore, 
prescribes, first, to develop their active armies, and to regard all the 
rest as accessory. With a strong army we attack the fortresses of 
others. It is the best method of protecting our own, at a time when 
doubts are entertained as to their value.’ It is evidently recognized 
abroad that the distinguished Belgian engineer has been led astray by 
too exclusive a devotion to his own particular branch of the service.” 


Lieutenant Henry A. Wise, of the navy, long since dead, was an 
author and a witty man, besides being an ordnance officer of ability in 
his day. He was widely known as “ Gringo” Wise, from the nom-de- 
plume which he saw fit to assume, and under which he told so many 
good stories, being to the navy very much what “John Phcenix” was 
to the army, in their time. 

Wise said that in every well-constituted mess serving on a foreign 
station there was always at least one member who was ready and will- 
ing to lick the American consul, and his saying is recalled to mind by 
the continual changes which ‘always go on in our consulships abroad, 
much to the detriment of public business, and tending to lower our in- 
fluence and prestige in many cases. While the consuls are, as a rule, 
much more efficient than in “ Gringo’s” time, and there are many men 
of worth and ability always in that service, who make their country 
respected by the people among whom they live, it is a fact that, about 
the time that they have lived long enough in a place to become ac- 
quainted with the language and manners of the people, and are able 
to make reports of some value to our commerce, they are removed to 
make room for the protégés of a new administration. 

It is for this reason that we sometimes see the idea revived by 
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journals which have no political trammels that the law should be so 
revised that retired army and navy officers should be allowed to serve 
as consuls, on the ground that they would, as a rule, from the nature 
of their training and experience, make better officials than the ordinary 
persons,—country editor, parson broken down in health, or unsuccessful 
doctor or lawyer,—who have influence sufficient to obtain an appoint- 
ment, and whose friends in Congress are glad to get rid of their im- 
portunity by sending them out to “ Borrioboola Gha” for at least four 
years. 
E. SHIPPEN. 





THE TRIALS OF STAFF-OFFICERS. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF IMPARTIAL CRITICISM. 
(Continued from page 311.) 


“ WHATEVER you do,” said an old and careful observer of men 
and methods, years ago, “no matter how wrong a newspaper may be, 
never try to correct it in its own columns. A newspaper is like a 
woman, it will always get in a sting with the last word.” Now it is 
many a long year since this wholesome advice was tendered, not to 
Mr. X., but in his hearing, and it made quite a powerful impression 
upon him. A Western paper—a Chicago paper—had made a most 
outrageously false statement about some affair that was supposed to 
have taken place at the Military Academy ; and it was no less a man 
than Philo Clark, then a member of the corps, and whom the whole 
army learned to love and admire before his lamented death, who took 
up the cudgel for his comrades, and wrote a sharp letter giving the 
exact facts in the case; but the editor knew too much to publish it. 
Very possibly he had already found out that his original informant 
was a colossal liar, but, true to journalistic ethics, would say nothing to 
set the matter right and show the paper wrong. As we have since 
learned, the theory seems to be that if wrong or injustice has been done, 
the victim must be content with being let alone fora time. The editor 
personally regrets, of course, that he has been deceived by a corre- 
spondent in whom he placed implicit confidence, and the victim really 
ought not to require anything further of him or his paper than the 
knowledge that it, too, had been victimized. Under no circumstances 
must the injured party attempt to obtain public retraction ; then the 
paper becomes in turn the injured one, and the former victim a per- 
secutor who must be punished. Acting on this principle, the editor of 
the great Chicago “blanket sheet,” suppressed the cadet’s truculent 
letter, but gave him a personal paragraph something to the effect that 
“ A callow youth not yet out of leading-strings, who wears the bell- 
buttoned, bob-tailed coat of the national charity school up the Hudson 
River, writes a withering letter to the Press on the subject of the 
recent damaging disclosures with regard to that much overrated insti- 
tution. Out of consideration for the feelings of Cadet Clark’s friends, 
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per it is too bad even for West Point.” In the lapse of a quarter of a 
century, Mr. X. can hardly remember the language, but he will not be 
apt to forget the circumstance. The letter, a copy of which had been 
kept, was as courteous as any man’s letter could or should be, and the 
orthography was unimpeachable. It was merely a ruse of the editor 
to humiliate the writer. It was at this time, or very shortly after, that 
the advice above quoted was given; and that advice, too, is not readily 
forgotten. 

Later on, as Mr. X. has had frequent occasion to notice, journalistic 
enterprise took a turn. Newspapers assailed prominent citizens for 
the purpose, expressly, of drawing them out and making interesting 
reading ; “making the paper sell, in fact,” as one of their managers 
frankly admitted. And it became quite the thing to publish the letters, 
indignant or protesting, their victims might write, but with the ac- 
companiment of such satirical comment as the wit or ingenuity of the 
editor could furnish. 

Once in a while we hear of such a thing as a newspaper retraction. 
Hundreds of us saw and swore over the scandalous account, published 
in the New York Herald, of the fight of Anson Mills’s battalion of the 
Third Cavalry, at Slim Buttes in 1876. It was one of the most 
abominable compounds of malignity and mendacity that a newspaper- 
man could furnish. It was written by a fellow who was a perfect 
Pariah on the campaign,—a man who possessed more unfortunate 
traits of character than any journalist it was ever my lot to meet. 
He was ‘known universally by the name of ‘Calamity Jim,” and his 
whole aim seemed to have been to lampoon and defame certain officers 
from General Crook down. Very possibly the fact that other corre- 
spondents with the expedition were made very angry by the action of 
their confrere (whom none of them seemed to have anything to do with) 
may have brought about the change of heart which was alleged to have 
taken place in the Herald. I doubt if even the official report would 
have set Mills right if such men as Finerty, of Chicago; Mills, of 
New York; Wason, of California; and Strahorn, of everywhere, 
had not riddled the report made by the New York paper. A few 
months later “Calamity” wrote a most abject apology to Mills, saying 
he was well-nigh crazed at the time with fever. We thought at the 
time that fear was what did it, for the fellow was an awful coward. 
But of course he knew best. Yes; we all saw the column of calumny 
the Herald published. We all heard that the Herald took it back and 
made due apologies ; but Mr. X. never saw the retraction, neither did 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of those who read the wrong. It seems 
that, though furnished with the facts signed by all the officers present 
at the morning battle, the astute editor managed to keep them out of 
print, and not until August of the following year did any amende 
appear. Then a brief editorial called attention to “a correction pub- 
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lished elsewhere.” (‘It might have added, ‘in the shipping news,” 
wrote Mills, the last place to look for army items.) And then, and not. 
until then, did a section of the correspondent’s apology appear in the 
columns of the paper that had so widely spread the scandal ; but no- 
body seemed to see it. 

And now, oddly enough, there has recently appeared in a New 
Haven paper a review of Finerty’s admirable story of that never-to-be- 
forgotten campaign of 1876. This review reiterates something of the 
old charge against Mills, and throws mud on the memory of the brave 
and silent soldier who led us. The strange thing about it is, that the 
review, though anonymous, is written by a hand singularly like that 
of the long-lost Herald correspondent of 1876. And therein he says of 
himself that, though a newspaper correspondent, he was present at the 
savage fight of Mills’s men, that misty, drizzling dawn of September 
9, when Schwatka led the charge through the Sioux village, and Von 
Luettwitz lost his leg almost at the first volley. “Not only does he 
say he was present, but that, though a civilian, a correspondent, he 
“had charge of an advanced position commanding the approaches to the 
village after it was captured.” Now, there was only one correspondent 
with Mills’s command when it pushed ahead from Crook’s column to 
reach the Black Hills and find'something for us to eat. This corre- 
spondent was the Herald man, and he was starving like the rest of us 
who couldn’t stomach tough horse-meat; and he doubtless thought 
that by going with Mills he would the sooner reach rations and a post- 
office, get a supper for himself, and a scoop on the other correspond- 
ents who couldn’t obtain a horse with which to push ahead. The 
Herald man saw about as much of that morning fight as we fellows 
did, who were twenty miles away, with the main column ; for, accord- 
ing to the statements of the officers with Mills, the instant the “ for- 
ward” was signaled, he advanced several parasangs backward and took 
station with the mule-train, with which he seems to have remained 
from that time on, as the Sioux quickly recovered from their surprise 
and turned on Mills, who had to fight like a bull-dog until Crook 
raised the siege at ten o’clock. This may have become an advanced 
position to his bewildered journalistic eyes by the time the Sioux got all 
around them again, but that wasn’t his fault. However, he wouldn’t 
be a good newspaper-man if he couldn’t take advantage of such an 
opportune change of base. 

Now, the question arises, can this be “Calamity Jim” redivivus ? 
Has he had another attack of brain fever and forgotten all about that 
apology to Mills? The colonel is far away on the Pacific coast ; Crook 
is in his honored grave. Perhaps the hero of the Herald has concluded 
to crawl to the surface again, and take another long-range shot. “ No,” 
said our mentor, years ago, “never try to get justice from the paper 
that has done you the wrong, just show it up in the columns of some 
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political opponent; they are always ready to prove each other liars ; 
they like it.” And doubtless there was wisdom in every word. 

And yet Mr. X. ran counter to his friend’s advice on one occasion, 
and as quite a block of military history was developed thereby, it 
seems to come in fittingly under the general head of “ The Advantages 
of Impartial Criticism,” detailed in the last chapter. 

When the story “ Between the Lines” appeared in book form, it was 
received with a degree of kindness by the reviewers that was very 
gratifying to the author, and if there was any one part of it in which he 
took any especial pride, and on which he had lavished unusual study, 
it was the chapter describing the cavalry fight on the right flank at 
Gettysburg. It was with infinite comfort, therefore, that he read of 
this in the professional journals as “a triumph of word-painting,” “an 
exact and faithful study,” etc. ; and the New York and Boston papers 
seemed to find in this chapter the piéce de résistance. That style, con- 
struction, etc., should be criticised was something the author expected 
and looked for; but the reviews were merciful, and, whatever may 
have been thought of the defects, nothing but commendation, and that 
of a very warm character, appeared for several weeks. Something 
like four-score different papers had said their say before a review 
appeared over which the author opened his eyes in dire perplexity. 

It was the Brooklyn Eagle that screamed, and about.all Mr. X. 
knew of the Eagle up to this time was that Bob Burdette wrote for it, 
and that was enough to prejudice him in its favor. The Eagle had a 
good deal to say that was probably all right. The Eagle thought there 
was too much and too precipitate spooning in the book; “too much 
needless confusion of the great issue with the more private kinds of 
interests at issue,”—whatever that may have meant,—and then wound 
up as follows : “ All this is at last broken up, however, by a downright 
rattling, slashing, destructive, though historically somewhat mythical 
defeat of Stuart’s cavalry by Custer’s at Gettysburg, made even more 
prominent than the overthrow of Pickett’s devoted heroes on the same 
field. What Captain X. needs is more of the realism of actual history 
to match his realistic campaigning scenes.” Now, if there was one 
thing Mr. X. believed of that story it was that actual history, and 
nothing but actual history, was its foundation. He had studied the 
campaigns of the Army of the Potomac year after year. He thought 
he had the movements of the cavalry corps at his finger-ends. There 
was not a page nor a line in the yarn, where military movements were 
concerned, that was not based on actual fact. He did not tell of the 
overthrow of “ Pickett’s devoted heroes” because that had been done 
a thousand times by far better pens. He did tell of Gregg’s gallant 
battle on the right flank, because that had been persistently ignored by 
some historians and most writers, and because he believed, after long 
and faithful study, that, if Stuart had accomplished his purpose, and 
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sent Gregg’s troopers whirling in flight over the broad plateau among 
the trains and reserve batteries at the very moment when Armistead, . 
Kemper, and Garnett were leaping among Cushing’s guns at the 
Hancock salient, and it was nip and tuck whether the blue or the gray 
finally broke and fled, the sorely-tried lines of Union infantry that had 
been hammered by shot and shell for two mortal hours, and then 
charged by superbly-led Virginians, would have melted away had the 
yells of Stuart’s men been heard at their backs. X. got every book, 
report, or history he could hear of before he told it, and, so far as study 
could make it, he felt he knew rather more of that campaign than the 
average newspaper-man. But the Eagle pronounced it “ mythical,” 
and advised him to read history. Any other criticism he might have 
swallowed meekly, but this he would not. 

And so Mr. X. sat him down, wrote a very courteous and carefully- 
worded letter to the editor, expressing no pique or resentment, but 
asking to be informed on what authority the Eagle pronounced his 
description of Gregg’s success “ mythical,” and wherein, from one end 
of the story to the other, the “realism of history” had been departed 
from so far as to warrant the aspersion on his knowledge of the 
campaign. 

In the course of ten days there came the sole reply, a marked copy 
of the Eagle, in which his letter was published, and below it the brief 
and withering comment, that, “by reference to the army register, it 
will be found that Mr. X. was nothing but a cadet at West Point at 
the time, and therefore could have had no personal knowledge of the 
battle,” or words to that effect. This was curt, but characteristic. It 
was just what he ought to have expected after the twenty-year-old 
warning of his mentor of 1868; but the editor had not answered the 
questions, probably could not, and thought to brush off the matter by 
a snub. Now, Mr. X. hadn’t sought that quarrel, but being in, he 
was there for all he was worth; and, having given the Eagle a chance 
to retract, and having been given an editorial kick for his courtesy, 
Mr. X. bought a dozen copies of that issue, and sent this criticism to 
a number of soldiers who were prominent in the fight, who had read 
“ Between the Lines,” and who were asked for their opinion as to its 
justice ; and when their answers came, he addressed the magnate at the 
Eagle office as follows : 


“To THE EpIToR OF THE BROOKLYN ‘ EAGLE’: 

“ DEAR Sir,—So far from answering the questions I asked you in 
what you must admit to be a courteous letter, you publish my letter in 
your columns and attempt to dispose of it by a brief and curt comment. 
I asked you to state your grounds for discrediting my description of 
the cavalry fight on the right flank at Gettysburg, which you claim to 
be, as a victory at least, ‘historically somewhat mythical.’ I asked 
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you where, from beginning to end of my story, ‘Between the Lines,’ 
‘the realism of actual history’ is so far departed from as to justify 
your aspersion upon my knowledge thereof; and your reply is, that 
because I was at West Point as a cadet at the time I couldn’t know 
much about it. This is rather unusual ground for an editor to take: 
that a man must be present on the field to obtain knowledge of the 
battle; but I will assume that you yourself at that time wielded the 
sabre instead of the pen, and took part in those scenes, which I have, 
as you intimate to your readers, faultily described. The average 
journalist generally knew more about a battle, without having heard 
the guns; or come within a hundred miles of the field, than the generals 
who took part in it; but I see that as you hold to a contrary view, you 
are one of those who learned their war history at the cannon’s mouth. 
However, there are instances of admirable, accurate, and truthful 
descriptions of campaigns written by men. who never even saw the 
ground. Can anything be more complete in its descriptions of Alma 
and Balaklava than Mr. Kinglake’s work? Have you ever read finer 
descriptions of Austerlitz and Marengo than those of M. Thiers? 
Carrington’s battle histories of the Revolution are by long odds the best 
ever written. And the Comte de Paris’s history of our civil war has as 
yet no competitor (by the way, how odd it is that that distinguished 
author should have fallen into the same error that I did, and from 
page 475, vol. vi., to page 485, he tells all about that ‘mythical’ 
victory. I haven’t seen the Hagle’s comment on that chapter, but it 
must have been a ‘ screamer’), and surely none of these gentlemen were 
present on the field when the battles which they so faithfully describe 
were fought. However, I got a number of copies of your assault on 
my historical knowledge of my own corps and my own profession, and 
I sent these to the Cavalry Association of the United States, and to a 
number of officers who were prominent in that fight. Here are ex- 
tracts from their letters in reply : 


“«¢ Concerning the criticism of the cavalry engagement on the right flank of 
our line at Gettysburg, that is a matter which ought not to need defense or explana- 
tion. That Stuart and Hampton were there with a large force; that they attacked 
us and were driven from the field after an engagement lasting from about two 
o’clock until nearly dark, on the 3d of July, 1863, is true. 

‘«¢ Sincerely yours, 
“oR, A. ALGER, 
‘“¢ Formerly Colonel Fifth Michigan Cavalry.’ 


“The writer of this was lately governor of Michigan, and now 
commander-in-chief of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


“¢ The charge from any source that your history is created for the purposes of 
the story is groundless. Your account of the cavalry combat at Gettysburg on the 
right flank of our line is a faithful picture of the affair in all its parts as known to 
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cavalry officers. While I, with my command, was on the other flank, I had full 
accounts then, and I have had since, of that glorious day’s work for the cavalry. 
““¢Truly your friend, 
“¢W. MERRITT, 
‘“(¢ Brigadier-General U.S.A.’ 


“General Merritt was formerly commander First Division Cavalry 
Corps, Army of the Potomac, and later of all of Sheridan’s cavalry. 


“¢T take the first opportunity to reply to you in re Brooklyn Eagle. I have 
re-read, carefully, your account of Gregg’s fight with Stuart, July 8, 1863, pages 
269 to 282, and am willing to testify that it is in every respect a faithful résumé of 
the official report and statements of eye-witnesses, and free from exaggeration. 
Your facts are so glorious that the unvarnished tale reads like fiction. 

‘¢¢' Truly yours, 
“<¢T, F. RopENBOUGH, 
‘“¢ Brevet Brigadier-General U.S.A., formerly Second Cavalry.’ 


‘“©¢ War Recorps Orrice, WAR DEPARTMENT. 
‘“¢T have read it with absorbing interest and with great care, and I do not 
hesitate to say that it is not only entirely accurate as to Gregg’s engagement on the 
extreme right of the infantry at Gettysburg, on July 3, but it is as accurate in 
the detail of the movements as to their character and relative time of occurrence 
of the cavalry operations which preceded that battle.’ 


(“ Now, that’s rather perplexing. There’s a War Department, War 
Record: Office opinion as opposed to yours,—that I need ‘ more of the 
realism of history.’) 


“¢ A perusal of Brooke-Rawle’s pamphlet, and of General Kidd’s address at 
the dedication of the monument to the killed of the Michigan Brigade will convince 
the most skeptical of the entire fidelity to truth of your brilliant narrative. 

“¢ Faithfully yours, 
‘¢¢ Gorge B. Davis, 
‘¢¢ Major U.S.A., formerly Massachusetts Cavalry.’ 


‘““¢Tt gives me great satisfaction to be able to furnish you with the proofs that 
your story of the great cavalry fight is not overdrawn a particle 
‘« «Sincerely yours, 
‘oe J, H. Kipp, 


‘¢¢ Brevet Brigadier-General, formerly Colonel Sixth Michigan Cavalry.’ 


‘¢¢ The writer of the criticism on your description of the cavalry fight on the 
right flank in ‘ Between the Lines’ shows his ignorance of the actual history of the 
times which tried men’s souls, and which you so vividly and truthfully portray. 
We who held the field at night after the battle and cared for the dead and wounded 
should certainly know that the defeat of Stuart’s cavalry was not mythical. 

‘¢ Truly your friend, 
‘“¢P, Jones YORKE, 
‘< Tieutenant-Colonel Second New Jersey Cavalry ; Brevet-Colonel, U.S.V.; Cap- 
tain First New Jersey Cavalry at Gettysburg.’ 


‘¢¢T congratulate you on the happy manner in which you have interwoven the 
story of the cavalry fight on the right flank at Gettysburg, and with such historical 
truth as to facts. Stuart’s cavalry have always been unwilling to acknowledge 
defeat on that occasion. Perhaps your critic may be from that side of the great 
contest.’ 
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(“That hadn’t occurred to me before. How is it, Mr. Editor? 
If so, I can account for your slur at my expense, but not otherwise.) 


‘‘¢Tt was clearly the intention of the Confederate cavalry to endeavor by an 
overwhelming onslaught upon Gregg’s command to drive him back and so turn 
the right flank of the Army of the Potomac simultaneously with the charge of 
Pickett. The attempt failed, and the enemy’s cavalry was forced to retire; our 
cavalry held the field, and naturally claimed the victory. 

‘¢¢ Yours sincerely, 
“¢ A.C. M. PENNINGTON, 
‘6 “ Major Fourth Artillery, Brevet-Colonel, U.S.A.’ 


“Major Pennington commanded one of our batteries in the 
fight. 


‘¢¢ Your critic is not so well posted on the battle of Gettysburg as he thinks he 
is. I mail to your address Colonel Brooke-Rawle’s account of the cavalry fight 
on the right flank at Gettysburg, which your critic ought to read. Everything 
you have said in relation to that fight in ‘ Between the Lines’ is fully sustained by 
the facts. 

“¢ Very truly yours, 
““¢ James CHESTER, 
‘6 Captain Third Artillery.’ 


“ Captain Chester commanded our foremost guns in that fight. 
“ The next is from Custer’s official report : 


‘«¢T challenge the annals of warfare to produce a more brilliant or successful 
charge of cavalry than the one just mentioned.’ 


“He refers to the charge I have striven to describe in ‘ Between 
the Lines,’ the one that gives rise to your epithet of ‘ mythical’ and to 
your insinuations that I need to know history. By the way, talking 
of history, look at this from the speech of Mr. J. B. Batchelder, 
historian of the battle of Gettysburg : 


““¢That it was the design of General Stuart to turn the right flank of the 
Union army and attack it in the rear is undoubtedly true; had the attempt suc- 
ceeded, the entire character of the engagement, ‘and probably the result of the 
battle would have been changed; that it did not succeed is due to the desperate 
daring and brilliant gallantry of the men whom you, sir [to General Gregg], had 
the honor to command.’ 


“The journal of the Cavalry Association says,— 


“«¢ The account of Gregg’s brilliant cavalry battle on the right at Gettysburg 
is splendidly told ; and many a veteran of the old Second Division will feel his 
pulses thrill as he brings to mind the phases of that encounter. Captain X. has 
given us a capital story, the best we have yet had from his pen, and the army in 
general, and the cavalry in particular, are once more deeply in his debt for the 
accurate presentation of the stormy scenes now fading into the past.’ 


“Shall I send you a few more, Mr. Editor, or will this do for the 
present? You have held me up before your readers as a professional 
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cavalry officer who needed to know the history of his corps. These 
are some of my authorities as to the accuracy of my knowledge. Now, 
would you mind saying on what authority you asperse it?” 

(Duly signed.) 


Now the editorial treatment of this was its publication accompanied 
by the following remarks, in which, finding its original position un- 
tenable in face of such a fire, the Eagle backs out, but does it with a 
bad grace, and a clawing with its talons in a new spot. In fact, there 
is something so exquisitely feminine in the editorial treatment of the 
letter as to warrant the supposition that the editorial legs were en- 
veloped in petticoats. The Eagle says,— 


‘Captain X.’s historical canvass certainly supplements whatever realistic 
shortcoming may have occurred to the critic as marking his style of narration of 
the Gettysburg cavalry fight. Pending Confederate testimony, the Eagle must 
withdraw the term ‘ mythical’ as applied to the Confederate defeat. "With more of 
the style of Kinglake, Thiers, or the Comte de Paris in the description of it, 
Captain X. would not have elicited the criticism, perhaps.” 


And that makes Mr. X. think of a ludicrous experience he once 
had when serving with the famous old Light Battery K, of the First 
Artillery, at what was called Sedgwick Barracks, above New Orleans. 
We were stationed there with four companies of the First Infantry 
and our battery, and all the laundresses of that command were herded 
together in one great big wooden building, two stories in height, twelve 
rooms on the second floor and twelve on the first, every one of them 
packed full of women and children,—most of them Irish. There was 
rarely a day in which there wasn’t some red-hot riot among them, and 
it was frequently Mr. X.’s most unpleasant duty to be sent thither to 
straighten matters out. One of the most truculent and troublesome of 
our laundresses was Mrs. Kelley. Her tongue was always getting her 
into hot water ; and when on one occasion she had started an outrageous 
charge of theft against the wife of Sergeant Flynn, the commanding 
officer would stand it no longer. He gave her just exactly half an 
hour in which to publicly retract and beg Mrs. Flynn’s pardon, or 
quit the garrison. Most grudgingly was the apology made, and then 
came the last word,—so dear to such old catamounts as Mrs. Kelley 
and, I might say, the Brooklyn Hagle,—“ There, ma’am, I’ve swallowed 
me wurrds, an’ axed pardon. Ye may not be the thafe I said ye were, 
but ye squint, an’ yer hair’s carrot-color. Bad scran to ye!” 

It may be as Mentor said, “ A paper which has wronged will never 
right you. You will never get justice.” 

All the same, you can sometimes have a lot of fun out of it. Mr. 
X. did. 

CHARLES KING, 
Captain U.S.A. 
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Readers of ‘‘The United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Confederate War Stories. 


WasuHineTon, July 12.—General Ba- 
zil Duke, of Kentucky, stood in the 
rotunda of the Ebbitt House the other 
day conversing with Colonel Dick Win- 
tersmith, Colonel Cummings, of Louis- 
ville, the Honorable Asher G. Caruth, 
and other distinguished corn-crackers. 
A member of Congress was introduced 
to the general. The representative saw 
a slight gentleman, shaped like a pipe- 
stem, with flashing eyes, and hair and 
beard barely streaked with silver. His 
head was crowned with a bright straw 
hat, with a rim about an inch wide. 
There was a broad yhite ribbon around 
the hat. The Congressman remarked 
that in physique General Duke hardly 
filled his ideas. ‘‘I fancied,’’ said he, 
‘¢from what I had read, that Bazil Duke 
was at least six feet tall and as broad 
shouldered as the late Senator Beck.”’ 

At this General Duke smiled. It re- 
minded him of a story of the war. He 
speaks with great exactness and rapidity. 
The best stenographer would find it hard 
work to ‘take him down.”’ He said that 
the Congressman was not the first man 
who had been disappointed in his per- 
sonal appearance. 

‘‘ When Burbridge made his last raid 
into Kentucky,” said General Duke, 
“my command was quite active. While 
I was in camp one morning an old moun- 
taineer walked into my tent. He was 
six feet tall and as thin as a shadow. 
He had sharp gray eyes, with shaggy 
brows, and a peak like an eagle. He 
carried a long-barreled rifle, and was 
arrayed from head to foot in buckskin. 


To tell the truth, he looked like a hickory 
rammer in a buckskin sheath. The 
weather was quite cold. Without say- 
ing a word, he sat down in front of the 
fire. He made such an impression upon 
me that I can see him at this moment 
just as clearly as I saw him then. He 
gazed at the blaze for a minute or two, 
wiped a bead from his nose with the back 
of his hand, and then glanced at me. I 
thought that the boys had been appro- 
priating one of his horses, and that he 
had come to seek satisfaction. The Con- 
federacy needed horses just then. We 
were like St. Paul,—in want of all things. 
I was cogitating as to what was best to 
do. I wanted, if possible, to satisfy him 
and yet keep the horse. He was evi- 
dently a man of few words and of action. 
He sat gazing into the fire some time 
longer, cast another glance in my direc- 
tion, emptied his mouth of tobacco juice, 
and then said, ‘This is General Duke’s 
head-quarters, I take it?’ 

‘¢¢ Yes, sir,’ I replied, ‘ it is.’ 

‘‘ He clasped his hands over his knee, 
fastened his eyes on me, and, after a full 
scrutiny, said, ‘ Well, sonny, I reckon, 
the old giner’] must be at breakfast, jist 
now, hain’t he ?’ 

“His coolness unnerved me. I was 
rattled. There was no doubt of the old 
man’s honesty. He had taken me for 
an orderly. He seemed so positive that, 
for the world, I would not have had him 
know that I was General Duke. I re- 
plied, firmly, ‘ Yes, sir, the old general 
is in at breakfast. I’ll go and call him 
for you.’ 

“T went into an adjoining tent, where 
General Davis, my adjutant, sat. The 
general was the personification of dig- 
nity. He had a bald head, a massive 
face, a grizzled moustache, broad shoul- 
ders, and a haughty bearing. I asked him 
to represent himself to the old man as 
General Duke and hear his complaint. 
At first he demurred, but finally con- 
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sented. He was gone some minutes. 
Upon his return he asked me why I had 
urged him to play the réle. Pledging 
him to secrecy, I told him all the circum- 
stances. General Davis was a man of 
honor. Heundoubtedly kept his pledge, 
but the next day, when I mounted and 
rode to the head of my brigade, every 
man in it shouted, ‘ Well, sonny, I 
reckon the old giner’l is in at breakfast, 
jist now, hain’t he?’”’ 


General Forney, of Alabama, told a 
good story of the war, not long ago, in a 
cloak-room of the House of Representa- 
tives. He heard it from the lips of a 
Confederate officer, who got it direct 
from Judah P. Benjamin, the Confeder- 
ate Secretary of State. 

Jefferson Davis and his Cabinet were 
at some little town in western North 
Carolina on their way to Texas, after 
Lee’s surrender, when they heard of the 
assassination of Abraham Lincoln. The 
news appalled them. A council of war 
was held. All felt that the indignation 
of the North over Lincoln’s death would 
be so great that summary vengeance 
would be wrecked upon any members of 
the Confederate Cabinet who were cap- 
tured. Benjamin struck out for himself. 
He tried to make his way to the sea-coast, 
and take his chance of escaping to Eu- 
rope. He had little money. At first he 
was assisted by the members of his own 
religious faith. Butin time his supplies 
ran out, and he had anything but a pleas- 
ant experience. He understood that there 
was a large reward offered for his arrest. 
The country was scoured by Federal cav- 
alry, and several times he narrowly es- 
caped capture. He finally reached the 
boundary of Florida and Georgia. It was 
unsafe for him to apply at plantations 
for shelter. He slept in thickets and 
wherever he thought it would be safe. 
One night, hungry and footsore, he went 
to sleep upon a bed of pine-needles in a 
scrub of saw palmettos. Soon after day- 
light he awoke. A sharp falsetto voice 
shouted, ‘“‘ Hurrah for Jeff!” 

It startled him. At first he thought 
that it came from some Yankee trooper 
on his trail, and trying to lure him out. 
The mocking-birds were singing in the 
pine-trees above the palmettos, and 
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finches were twittering in the tops. Oc- 
casionally a cardinal grossbeak flew over 
him. All the time, however, he heard 
the words, ‘‘ Hurrah for Jeff!’’ uttered 
in the shrill falsetto tone. At last he 
ventured to raise his head and cautiously 
peer over the scrubby palmettos. No- 
body wasin sight. He raised himself to 
his full height, which was very short, 
and looked around him. 

“Hurrah for Jeff!" was repeated. He 
saw, a few yards away, a parrot sitting 
upon the limb of a burned pine. He 
quickly concluded that the owner of the 
bird could be trusted. He approached 
the parrot, which gazed at him with ap- 
parent interest, and then began to whistle 
“Away down in Dixie.” A moment 
afterwards the bird flew a hundred yards 
or more, and again shouted, ‘‘ Hurrah 
for Jeff !”’ 

Benjamin followed, and soon arrived 
at a plantation in the edge of a hommock, 
shaded with live oaks. Its owner lived 
in a large log house, with a cartway 
through the middle. The chimneys were 
built upon the outside of the dwelling, 


‘and there was a row of negro quarters 


near by. A tall cracker sat upon the 
stoop, dandling a half-naked boy upon 
his knee. Benjamin asked him if he 
owned the parrot. gle replied that he 
did, and added, ‘‘ That bird’s a rale old 
rebel, like the rest of us.’’ 

Thereupon Benjamin made himself 
known, and was treated with the utmost 
hospitality. More than that, the cracker 
gave him a mule and saddle, and after 
that he had no difficulty in making his 
way to the coast. 


Congressman John Allen recently told 
an amusing war story. It occurred upon 
some battle-field in the South, where a 
South Carolina brigade had charged Fed- 
eral works and had been driven back. 
The works were afterwards captured by 


a Mississippi brigade. They had nearly 
established themselves in the intrench- 
ments, when a South Carolina captain, 
who had followed them, sprang upon the 
parapet, and waved his sword above his 
head. He was a very small man, weigh- 
ing not more than a hundred pounds. In 
a piping voice he shouted, ‘‘ South Car- 
olinians, your deeds of valor this day 
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will, in future time, be the theme of many 
a writer, in poesy and prose. The gal- 
lant sons of the Palmetto State have to- 
day covered themselves with glory. 
Your fame is imperishable, and will——”’ 

Just then a shell from a Union battery, 
some distance away, came shrieking along 
the parapet, ten feet above hishead. He 
sprang from the intrenchment, and ran 
as though the devil was afterhim. Sud- 
denly he stumbled and fell. Ina twink- 
ling, however, he seemed to realize his 
situation. Springing to his feet, he again 
brandished his sword and shouted, ‘‘ Halt, 
men: halt! The honor of South Caro- 
lina is at stake !”’ 

John says that the whole Mississippi 
brigade roared with laughter. Men threw 
themselves upon their backs and screamed 
with merriment, paying not the slightest 
attention to the shells bursting above 
them. 


Congressman Hilary A. Herbert also 
tells a good Confederate war story. Mr. 
Herbert was colonel of the Eighth Al- 
abama Regiment, and was engaged in 
the thickest of the fight at Gettysburg. 
While his regiment was lying along the 
line of the Rappahannock, before the 
march into Pennsylvania, a camp-guard 
was thrown out. Mmrtin Riley was one 
of this guard. While Martin was on 
post Jeb Stuart’s cavalry came in from 
one of its remarkable raids. The riding 
and fighting had been incessant. The 
head of the column, as it passed the Eighth 
Alabama, was well together. The rear 
of the brigade was broken by stragglers. 
The Alabama regiment passed jocose 
comments upon the troopers. Such ex- 
pressions as, ‘‘Go right along to the rear, 
boys, and get your buttermilk,’’ and, 
‘¢ We’ll take care of you and see that no- 
body hurts you,’’ were used. 

The last straggler was eighty yards 
behind. He was mounted upon a perfect 
Rosinante. The horse was lame and 
completely jaded. The man wore a hat 
so slouchy that he had to throw the back 
of his head on the nape of his neck to see 
anything in front of him. The hat ran 
to a point like that of an Italian brigand. 
Its top was full of holes, and it was so 
dirty that no man could tell its original 
color. The Alabamians overwhelmed 
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the fatigued warrior with gibes and jests, 
He was fearfully enraged, and gave vent 
to a choice collection of mass-mouthed 
Virginia oaths. At the height of his 
profanity, Martin Riley accosted him in 
a sympathetic tone of voice,— 

‘See here, my good friend.” 

The Virginian halted his horse, and 
asked Riley what he wanted. 

‘“« Well, I sympathize with you,”’ Riley 
replied, ‘‘ but I wouldn’t be so mad at 
those fellows if I were in your place. 
They don’t amount to anything. They’re 
always hollering at some damphool or 
other.” Amos J. CUMMINGS. 


Golden Rod. 
(From the New York Herald.) 
I. 


In all the world, embraced in mortal 
sight, 
There’s nothing seems more like the 
smile of God 
Than flowers do when kissed by morning 
light,— 
And queen of these is lovely golden 
roi. 
II. 
In ancient days where’er sweet Flora 
flew, 
In every path the charming goddess 
trod, 
Its germs, with lovely hand, she freely 
threw, 
To deck her fields with brilliant golden 
rod. 
III. 
Whate’er the songs that Nature’s voices 
hymn, 
There can be none more like the songs 
of God, 
Than songs of birds, alone attuned by 
Him 
For Flora’s gorgeous fields of golden 
rod. 
IV. 
Though every bud that blooms with 
beauty shines, 
And bears the tender touch of love of 
God, 
There’s none that wider blooms and 
brighter shines 
Than queen of all, the gorgeous golden 
rod. 
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Vv. 
It bloometh not in spring or summer 
rays, 
When countless minor beauties stud 
the sod, 
But later on, in robes of riper days 
And regal splendor, blooms the golden 
rod. 


VI. 


No rival beauties justly gan contend, 
That decorate the field or velvet sod,— 

With softer shades its richer colors blend, 
Adorning all, this brilliant golden rod. 


VII. 
Tis not the dainty sort of tender care, 
Nor doth it need a special clime or sod, 
But bountiful it bloometh everywhere, 
This royal beauty, splendent golden 
rod. 


VIII. 
And though it royal be, it blooms for all, 
And sweetly, lowly bends with queenly 
nod, 
To lesser graces of the golden fall, 
Their noble sister, brilliant golden rod. 


1x. 
Although it bears itself with stately 
mein, 
It smiles alike for all, with smiles of 
God, 
Of every field and clime the floral queen, 
This ever rich and brilliant golden 
rod. 
2. 
The odors pure that precious flowers 
yield, 
Exhaled by solar beams from rain and 
sod, 
Exquisite pleasures give, through wood 
and field, 
Distilled by Him who gives the golden 
rod. 


xI. 


The perfume sweet that heavenly Flora 
makes, 
As ’twere the breath of angels and of 
God, 
Is taste of what’s beyond the ‘‘ pearly 
gates,’’ 
To be bestowed when fades the golden 
rod. 
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XII. 


In all the world embraced in mortal 
sight, 
There’s nothing seems more like the 
smiles of God 
Than flowers do when kissed by morning 
light,— 
And queen of all is lovely golden rod. 
F. G. J. 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1888. 


How a Soldier feels under Fire. 


A VETERAN OF THE CIVIL WAR TELLS OF 
HIS FIRST EXPERIENCE IN BATTLE. 


THERE are occasions, doubtless, when 
soldiers are eager to fight, and most men, 
after they get into action, lose the sense 
of danger, and many become more or 
less elated; but it is probable that just 
before going into a fight, the great ma- 
jority of men, although they are sure to 
go in all right, are usually oppressed by 
asense of fear. Men become accustomed 
to fighting and may be less and less afraid. 
Some men may be without fear, but the 
first time a man goes into action the sen- 
sation of fright, before he comes within 
full range of the musketry fire, may be- 
come so intense as to fill the heart with 
terror. And yet men, to whom life then 
appears inexpressibly dear, face death 
steadily. It seems as though they would 
run away, and sometimes men do, but 
not many as compared with the whole 
number, and many volunteer regiments 
in even their first engagement have gone 
into action with ranks practically, per- 
haps wholly, unimpaired by straggling. 

The soldier’s first fight is likely to 
make a lasting impression on his mem- 
ory. The one now recalled was fought 
in South Carolina in 1862. On the Union 
side only two brigades were engaged, 
and the killed and woufided numbered 
not more than three hundred. The regi- 
ment here referred to had thirty men 
killed and wounded ; but so far as a first- 
class battle-experience is concerned, it 
was as serious as though the numbers en- 
gaged and of the killed and wounded had 
been ten times as many. The Union 
troops embarked on steamers at Hilton 
Head, and moved up a river to a point 
fixed upon, and there debarked. The 
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object of the expedition was to destroy | 
bridges on the line of the Charleston and 


Savannah Railway. 
The troops went aboard late in the 


afternoon and early in the evening, and | 


the expedition started soon after night- 


fall. The boats moved slowly, for though | 


the distance to be covered was short, the 
stream was crooked and there was no 
reason for getting to the landing-point 
much before daylight. We lay around 
on deck and smoked and talked and got 
as much sleep as we could, but we were 
all awake or were awakened before the 
boat reached the landing-place, and be- 
fore the gang-plank was out every man 
was on his feet and ready to go ashore. 
The men were in light marching order, 
but with extra ammunition and rations. 
It may be mentioned that the regiment, 
as a body, had been in one action in 
which, though it had suffered a loss of 
ninety killed and wounded, it had be- 
haved admirably throughout. At that 
time I was on detached service, and while 
I bad served through one siege of brief 
duration and had a passing acquaintance 
with shot and shell, which men soon get 
used to, and had occasionally heard the 
whiz of a bullet while on picket duty, I 
had never been in a field-fight or under 
a regular musketry fire; and there were 
in the regiment other men who, by reason 
of detached service or illness, were, like 
myself, now going into action for the 
first time. 

Our regiment was in the Second Bri- 
gade; the First Brigade was to lead, and 


the Second Brigade was to support the | 


First and to fight if its services should be 
required. I remember feeling rather 
pleased when we heard that we were in 
the Second Brigade. We went ashore, 
falling in line as we went off the boat. 
It so happened that the member of my 
company just’ ahead of me found the 
company ranks ending even, so he fell in 
on the front rank and I completed that 
file by falling in behind him in the rear 
rank. This is what we would have done 


in forming at any time, and I don’t sup- | 


pose he thought of it in any way at the 
moment, and I knowI didn’t. The First 
Brigade moved off, and when the time 
came we went too. It was well along 
in the morning now, and after we had 
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marched inland, maybe three miles, we 
heard rifle-shots ahead and knew that 
our skirmishers had met the skirmishers 
or outposts of the enemy. There were 
at first only a few scattering shots, though 
somehow they sounded very distinct, and 
I couldn’t help thinking what an un- 
pleasant and dangerous duty skirmish- 
ing was, going ahead practically alone in 
a strange country looking for an enemy 
who was waiting for a chance to kill you. 
Single shots coming sharp out of the 
silence were, every one, unpleasant, and 
when one came after a longer interval 
it was doubly disturbing. Suddenly this 
firing rose to a sharp crackle, followed 
quickly by a broad, strong wave of mus- 
ketry-firing. Then we knew that the 
Confederates were engaging our men; 
but the firing ceased very soon, and from 
the fact that we kept moving, and that 
no troops came back from the front, we 
concluded that the Confederates had re- 
tired. 

Pretty soon our regiment came near 
to a broad belt of woods that stretched 
for a considerable distance to the right 
and left, and through which the road ran. 
There was a big cotton-field skirting the 
woods on the side from which we were 
approaching. As we came near these 
woods we heard again ahead the firing 
of the skirmishers, and this time the 
crackle came right away, followed at 
once by sharp musketry-firing, that deep- 
ened arfd continued, and rose to a rattle 
and roar, with now and then cannon-fir- 
ing tearing ominously the closer-woven 
web of sound. They were at it now in 
earnest in the woods and open spaces 
ahead, and we (when I say we, I mean 
myself and those who, perhaps, felt as I 
did). could only hope that the First Bri- 
gade would easily win the fight and that 
the Second Brigade would not be needed. 

Our regiment was formed in line in the 
cotton-field, to the right of the road, and 
just outside the face of the woods. Now 
and then a bullet somehow got past all 
the intervening trees and whistled by us. 
The roar ahead fell and rose, and once or 
twice we heard cheering. Coming down 
the road, and as he emerged from the 
woods, appearing to us suddenly, was a 
man with his face covered with blood, 
wounded. Almost alongside of him was 
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a man whose face was white and whose 
coat was bloody. He could scarcely 
walk, and he leaned his head on the 
shoulder of another, but less seriously 
wounded man, who supported the man 
with the white face and helped him along 
the road. 

More wounded men came down the 
road; more bullets came through the 
woods. Our regiment was ordered to lie 
down. We lay in the cotton-furrows. 
I have never seen cotton-furrows so deep 
as those, and their depth was a very wel- 
come feature of them. Of course the 
men didn’t lie in a single row in one fur- 
row, for that would have stretched the 
line to a great length, but they lay in 
two or three furrows and in many places 
doubled up. There was in my company 
a non-commissioned. officer, a quiet, re- 
served, studious man, and brave soldier, 
with whom, though we had served to- 


gether, I had but a very slight acquaint- ° 


ance. 
row side by side. 


We happened to drop into a fur- 
We stuck to each 


other and to the ground very closely, and 
that association and the coincidence of 
our views on war as expressed there gave 
rise to a friendly feeling that still con- 


tinues. 

More bullets came down, and now and 
then a grapeshot flew over or struck the 
face of a furrow, and one just nicked the 
crest of one of the ridges and scattered 
earth on the men near by. The firing 
continued; more wounded men came 
down the road, and very soon the stretch- 
ers began to come on the way to the field 
hospital. The desperately wounded men 
on the stretchers lay as stillas though they 
were dead. How I did hope that we 
would not be ordered in. ‘Fall in!” 
The voice was familiar to every man in 
the regiment. Without waiting for the 
order that ran repeatedly along the line, 
every man was on his feet in an instant, 
and the regiment moved forward with 
excellent alignment and in perfect order. 
When the cotton-field had been cleared 
and the regiment had entered the woods, 
a thick undergrowth was encountered 
and progress was slow, and the line was 
necessarily somewhat broken, but the 
men were not in the smallest degree flur- 
ried. The woods on the other side of the 
road were much more free from under- 
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growth, and the order was given, ‘“ Left 
oblique.’”’? The oblique movement was 
executed with as much calmness as 
though it had been part of a battalion 
drill, and with quite as much precision 
as the nature of the ground would per- 
mit. When we started forward again, 
on the other side of the road, we knew 
we were going to the front. Then the 
fact that I was in the rear rank seemed 
to strike me very forcibly, and I was very 
glad of it, though I knew that if my 
place had fallen in the front rank I would 
certainly have taken it. The regiment 
was moving forward in battalion front 
when an order came to move up the road. 
We faced to the right and then filed to 
the left, and moved in column of fours 
up the road. We were not by any means 
under a storm of bullets, but still they 
were coming down the road in pretty 
lively fashion. When we had gone about 
ten rods a man in the file next to me 
ducked his head, when a bullet went 
singing past uncomfortably close, and all 
the men near, who saw him, laughed, 
and the man himself laughed too. I 
laughed with the rest, and in the same 
instant discovered that I was not afraid 
any more. Just when my sense of fear 
left me I do not know; it was in the 
brief period between the time when I 
was glad I was in the rear rank and the 
time when the man ducked his head to 
evade a bullet that had already passed 
him, but just when or where I could not’ 
tell. 

The rest of the story is simple enough. 
We marched on up the road until we got 
near the other edge of the woods, and 
there we filed in to the right and formed 
in line behind the regiment we were to 
relieve, and lay down. The other regi- 
ment marched out and we rose up and 
began firing. The Confederates had re- 
treated across a creek that ran through a 
marsh that lay between the edge of the 
woods we were in and another strip of 
woods on the opposite side and had 
burned the bridge after crossing it. They 
were posted behind houses and rifle-pits 
and trees and in the open, and we stood 
and fired at each other. Some of our 
men lay down, but most of them stood 
up. The wood was thin there and did 
not afford much protection, but such of 
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the men as could stood behind trees,— 
not because they were frightened, but 
because it was sensible to do so. One 
man stood behind a sapling not more 
than an inch thick, and he smiled when 
somebody called his attention to it. The 
man next to me had been firing while 
kneeling on one knee so that he might 
get a better rest to steady his rifle. He 
was about to fire again, when a bullet 
struck the ground between his legs and 
knocked dust on them. It really seemed 
funny, and we both laughed. ‘The next 
minute a bullet struck my canteen and 
made a dent in it, and cut out a piece of 
the cloth covering about the size of a 
half-dime. Bullets whistled through the 
air, knocked down leaves and twigs, and 
buried themselves in trees. Occasion- 
ally a man was hit. The man between 
whose feet the bullet had passed stood up 
to ram into his gun a bullet that did not 
‘go down easily, and found that his rifle 
had heated and that the bullet would not 
go down. A man near by fell forward 
so seriously wounded that he could 
neither move nor speak. His rifle 
dropped from his hands. The man 
whose gun was heated picked up the 
wounded man’s rifle and went on firing. 
Another man took the wounded man’s 
cartridges from his cartridge-box. 
These acts had not the faintest trace of 
heartlessness; the men needed the gun 
and the cartridges, and they were of no 
further use to the wounded man. Of the 
men wounded in my company, one was 
shot square through the right leg, be- 
tween the body and the knee. The bone 
was smashed, and the leg puffed up 
almost instantly so that the trouser-leg 
wus distended as tight as a drum-head. 
The poor fellow screamed so loud that his 
voice could be heard above the firing, 
and men turned their heads to look at 
him. They carried him off, and his leg 
was amputated, but he died the next day. 
The men seemed to be without fear, and 
some of them were inclined to feel jolly 
and almost hilarious. Once or twice the 
men were ordered to lie down, and to 
cease firing, and at times orders were 
given to fire slower. In one interval a 
cheer was heard on the other side, and a 
train rolled up with re-enforcements for 
the Confederates. At nightfall the 
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Union troops retired, marched to their 
beats, and went back to their camp. 

I have never since seen a cotton-field 
without looking to see how deep the 
furrows were. 


The Wrestling of Charon. 
(From the Art Review.) 


THREE days he lay in the fever, in the 
burning harvest-tide, 

Spiro, the son of Demos, and his mother 
watched by his side. 


On the black third night, at midnight, 
when all the winds were mute, 

His mother sat at the bed-head, and 
Rhodope at the foot,— 


Rhodope, whom he should wed, when 
the days of the vintage were done,— 

White as the snowdrift, sweetest of 
maidens under the sun. 


Weak he lay, and worn, and still as an 
image carved of stone; 

And his mother was sore foredone, and 
slept, and Rhodope watched alone. 


And lo! in the moonless midnight, a 
change to the sleeper came; 

And he lifted his head and started, as 
though one named his name. 


He shook the curls from his forehead ; 
he sprang and stood on his feet ; 
Spiro, the cunning wrestler, comely and 

strong and fleet. 


By the bed-foot knelt Rhodope, trem- 
bling in every limb; 

Forth of the house went Spiro, and 
Rhodope followed him. 


Through the shadowy blackness, under 
the olives hoar, 

Down the rocky hill-side, he passed to 
the threshing-floor. 


Maiden Rhodope followed, though her 
knees were loosed with dread ; 

And there she saw old Charon, that 
comes to seek the dead. 


Oh! heshook his hoary beard, and loudly 
laughéd he,— 

‘‘ And who is he, this comely lad, will 
journey hence with me?” 
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‘‘T am Spiro, son of Demos, that dwells 
at Levidi,— 

And I love my life in the sunlight, and 
I will not go with thee! 


Dear are sisters and mother, and the true 
friend sworn to me, 

And dearer yet, sweet Rhodope, and I 
will not go with thee !”” 


‘Now since thou art so valiant, come 
hither and try a fall,— 

Maidens are sweet, and love is strong,— 
but I am stronger than all!” 


Then white limbs gleamed in the dark- 
ness, close-locked in the wrestle of 
death ; 

And there was stamping and trampling, 
and gasps of laboring breath. 


Her very heart turned faint in her,—she 
sank, and knew no more,— 

While he wrestled there with Charon 
upon the threshing-floor. 

* * * * * * 

Up sprang the sunrise eastward, with 
wings of rosy flame ; 

Maid Rhodope came to the threshold, and 
trembled as she came. 


She came and stood in the door-way,—the 
ruddy morning light 

Fell on his face where he lay, as she saw 
him lie last night. 


The mother slept on by the bedside,—no 
watching was needed more 

For him who wrestled with Charon upon 
the threshing-floor. 


A. WERNER. 


The Use of Cavalry in War. 
THE ‘‘ DEATH RIDE’’ AT REZONVILLE. 


Tux recent death of the Prussian Gen- 
eral Bredow has given rise to some ex- 
aggeration in several journals respecting 
his famous charge, known as the ‘‘ Death 
Ride,” at Rezonville on the 16th of 
August, 1870. 

The real facts in the case, derived from 
both French and German sources, are 
interesting, principally in the illustration 
which they give of the part that cavalry 
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may still be able to play in modern war- 
fare, notwithstanding all the modern im- 
provements in the art of shooting. This 
“ Death Ride”’ and other cavalry engage- 
ments during that battle showed clearly 
enough that, in spite of the chassepot 
and the needle-gun, mounted men in 
1870 could still accomplish wonders with 
comparatively little loss. It is quite 
true that Bredow’s brigade cut through 
the French line of infantry, reached the 
artillery, sabred the gunners, and passed 
on towards the French cavalry ; but it 
is not true that it struck that cavalry 
which was massed in front of it. On 
the contrary, seeing that such an attack 
would be sheer madness, Bredow wheeled 
about, and once more passed through the 
lines which he had broken, and re- 
formed at about the same place from 
which he started. 

This charge has sometimes been se- 
verely criticised, but it is all blown to 
the winds by both French and German 
evidence of its marvelous result. ‘ At 
about half-past twelve o’clock,” says a 
French writer, ‘‘ our Second Corps was 
weakening, and Marshal Bazaine sent 
out two squadrons of lancers and cuiras- 
siers of the guard to cover the retreat. 
These troops came in contact with the 
Sixth Division of Prussian cavalry, 
which was sent out in pursuit. In the 
shock our cuirassiers lost twenty-two 
officers, two hundred and eight men, 
and two hundred and forty-three horses. 
But re-enforcements came to us, and the 
position of the enemy became critical. 
Their Third Corps in particular suffered 
severely and became separated from the 
rest of the army and from its reserves. 
It was then that General Alvensleben 
sent out Bredow’s brigade, which saved 
the Third Prussian Army Corps and 
paralyzed for the rest of the day our 
Sixth Corps, which up to that moment 
was on the advance, but afterwards 
never moved.”’ 

On the German side Prince Hohen- 
lohe says that the effect of the cavalry 
charges of the day, and especially late 
in the evening, was to demoralize the 
French, who retired, ‘“‘abandoning the 
field of battle that had been disputed all 
day ; while, on the other hand, Marshal 
Bazaine could not understand such a dar- 
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ing movement, except on the theory that 
his adversaries had received consider- 
able re-enforcements, and that is why he 
retreated at night and transformed this 
undecided battle into a German victory. 
If, instead of allowing himself to be 
intimidated and discouraged, Bazaine 
had attacked us with all his reserves, he 
would have won, beyond a doubt, a 
brilliant victory over the Prussian army, 
inferior in numbers and exhausted as it 
was by the fight of the previous day.’ 

When it is remembered that Bazaine 
in this struggle was endeavoring to reach 
MacMahon, the importance of the cav- 
alry action which really turned the tide 
of battle can be easily appreciated. 

It remains to be seen what cavalry 
can doin the future, with the increased 
difficulties in store for it in the shape of 
smokeless powder and magazine-guns. 


The Song of the Sea. 
(From Belford’s Magazine.) 


THEIR world was a world of enchant- 
ment; 
A wonder of luminous light 
Came out with a flaring of carmine, 
From all the black spaces of night ;_ 
The music of morn was as blithesome 
And cheery as music could be; 
But all through the dawn and the day- 
break 
I mourned for the song of the sea. 


They showed me the marvelous flowers 
And fruits of their sun-beaten lands; 
They said, ‘‘Here are vine-tangled val- 
leys ; 
Forget ye the barren white sands ; 
For a weariness unto the spirit 
The dash of the breakers must be; 
So dwell ye beside our blue waters ; 
Forget the sad song of the sea.’’ 


And I wrapped me about in the sun- 
light, i 
On the marge of a dimpling stream, 
And there in a tangle of lilies, 
I wove me a wonderful dream ; 
Anda song from my dreamland went 
floating 
Far up where the angels must be, 
But deep in its under vibrations 
I heard the sweet song of the sea. 


, 
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With the dew in his locks all a-glitter, 
The Prince of the Daytime lay dead ; 
For the silver white lance of the twi- 
light 
Smote off the gold crown from his head ; 
And the Princess of Night came to see 
him, 
Her lights all about him to hang; 
And a nightingale screened in the 
thicket 
His song to the slumberer sang. 


And the stream from the tangle of lilies 
Came winding its way through the 
sedge ; 
And a silvery nocturne it rippled 
Among the tall flags on its edge; 

But its babble I fain would have given 
For the sleep-wooing sea-voices’ lull, 
And the nightingale’s song would have 

bartered 
For a desolate cry of a gull. 


Their world was a world of enchant- 
ment ; 
And they laughed with the laughter 
of scorn, 

When I turned me away from its beauty 
In the light of the luminous morn; 
But I heard a grand voice in the distance 

Insistently calling to me, 
And T rose with a jubilant spirit 
And followed the song of the sea. 
HaRRIET WHITNEY. 


“Two Army Yarns. 


AxsouT fifteen years ago, when the 
late lamented Brevet-Colonel George 
A. Gordon was commanding Camp Sup- 
ply, Indian Territory, there was among 
the officers of the garrison a young lieu- 
tenant of cavalry, who conceived the 
idea of celebrating the fourth anni- 
versary of his entrance into the service. 
Consequently he invited the convivial 
element of the post to assemble at the 
trader’s store after ‘‘ taps.’’ 

It is unnecessary to describe the com- 
plexion or the features of this spread ; 
sufficient to say that at two o’clock the 
following morning a body of officers— 
cavalry supporting infantry and vice 
versa—might have been seen wending 
their weary way from the store in the 
direction of ‘‘ Officers’ Row.”’ Among 
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this group, particularly overcome, was 
the young host of the evening. 

Some hours later, when he awoke, he 
discovered his ‘‘striker,’’ a large igno- 
rant Irishman, standing by his bedside, 
vigorously brushing his blouse. On a 
stand near by stood a ‘small bottle’ 
labelled, ‘*‘Mumm & Co., Extra Dry.” 
This was speedily quaffed. The stimu- 
lating qualities of champagne, when 
taken in moderation during the evening, 
seem to be greatly increased when reck- 
lessly indulged in prior to breakfast ; 
and as the sparkling fluid spread a gentle 
glow o’er the symposium of the lieuten- 
ant, he turned to his striker and said,— 

‘* Donnelly, take that blouse to the store 
and have some stars put in the vacant 
fields of those straps.”’ 

A moment later he was asleep. At 
length he arose and dressed; but not 
feeling remarkably well, and realizing 


that he had been detailed for officer of |: 


the day, he wisely concluded to spend 
the day quietly in his quarters. There 
was no drill, no call, nothing, in fact, 
that required his presence until after- 
noon ‘stables;’’ and by this time he 
knew he should feel better. 

It was the custom of the officers to 
assemble at the office every morning 
about ten o’clock, and listen to the pop- 
ular “‘ Jakey”’ narrate side-splitting rem- 
iniscences of early days in the Second 
Dragoons. But this agreeable diversion 
was not obligatory. Guard-mounting 
was not held until just before retreat 
roll-call. The young officer passed a 
somewhat lonely day, and at intervals 
indulged in stimulating fluids. Guard- 
mounting was to be in undress uniform, 
and, at the proper time, feeling much 
better, the young man sallied forth and 
took his proper place upon the parade- 
ground. 

The ceremony being over, he, in com- 
pany with the old officer of the day, 
turned about to report to the command- 
ing officer, who was standing a short 
distance in their rear. Having received 
his instructions, he turned to go, when 
he was detained by ‘‘Jakey,’’ and for 
the next twenty minutes he was obliged 
to answer questions which led him to 
conclude he was being examined for 
promotion to the grade of inspector- 
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general. Near by impatiently stood the 
old officer of the day ; there, at the guard- 
house, stood the old and new guards, 
wondering what was up, and there also 
stood the young lieutenant, answering 
as rapidly as possible the thousand and 
one questions glibly propounded by the 


| tireless ‘‘ Jakey.’’ 


At last he was released, and, having 
performed his duties at the guard-house, 
he sought his quarters. Here awaiting 
his coming was an orderly, who informed 
him that the commanding officer desired 
to see him immediately. 

Wondering what “ Jakey”’ could have 
forgotten to mention in his long dia- 
logue, the young man hastened to the lat- 
ter’s quarters. He was accosted with,— 

‘Mr. Tubbs, did you notice that I de- 
tained you on the parade-ground this 
evening ?” 

“« Yes, sir,’”? was the reply. 

‘‘ Do you know why I did so?”’ asked 
the chief. 

‘“‘T have not the faintest idea,”’ replied 
the really mystified lieutenant. 

‘Well!’ was the answer, ‘“‘ when a 
brigadier-general reports to a measly 
major for orders, I think there must be 
something wrong with the brigadier, 
and I was determined to find out. For 
God’s sake, go and take that blouse off.’’ 

The lieutenant glanced at his shoul- 
ders, and there, sure enough, gleamed 
two mammoth stars, which the faithful 
and obedient Donnelly had caused to be 
inserted in the shoulder-straps. 


Colonel 


Among the many stories 
Gordon used to tell was the following, 
which may be new to some of the 
younger officers of the service: 

It was the custom in the Second Dra- 


goons, when a newsubaltern joined, to put 
every possible duty upon him; to make 
him post-adjutant, quartermaster and 
commissary, recorder of all the boards, 
judge-advocate of all the courts-martial, 
and permanent officer of theday. When 
he had been assigned to these different 
offices, an undress parade was ordered 
and the luckless individual was obliged 
to read the order, conferring the hon- 
orary degrees upon him, to the com- 
mand. 

Such had been the fate of ‘‘ Jakey,”’ 
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and when every possible thing had been 
put upon him, the young man was or- 
dered to read the order at parade that 
evening. This was an extremely dis- 
agreeable duty, and it increased rather 
than diminished the embarrassment of 
the subaltern to know that in his im- 
mediate rear were congregated the other 
officers of the garrison, whose presence 
was not required at an undress parade. 

Poor ‘‘ Jakey,’’ in nervous, tremulous 
tones, had reached that point in the 
order where were the words, ‘‘ And he 
will be obeyed and respected accord- 
ingly,’’ when the tittering of the offi- 
cers behind him and an entirely new 
sensation in his starboard foot plainly 
told him that something was crooked. 
Glancing down, the poor lieutenant dis- 
covered that a small cur, that had evi- 
dently been indulging in an emetic, was 
engaged in utilizing the bottom of his 
trousers leg and his neatly polished boot 
as a cuspadore ! 

This was a straw capable of breaking 
any camel’s back. The naturally in- 
dignant officer, quite forgetting where 
he was, allowed the unfinished reading 
matter to float from his hands, and 
addressing the indisposed canis in tones 
that might have been heard all over the 
reservation, he exclaimed, ‘How in 
h— did you know I had just joined.” 

E. L. K. 


With Pen and Ink. 
(From Book Mart.) 


Wirs pen and ink one might indite 
A sonnet, or indeed might write 

A billet-doux, or, eke to raise 

The wind, a note for thirty days. 


Not mine the poem ; they’d send it back 
Or crowd it into Bric-d-Brac. 

My flippant muse is never seen 

Within the solid magazine. 


And not for me the billet-doux 
Indeed, whom should I write it to? 
I would not thus employ my pen, 
Unless to woo my wife again. 


Ah me! the while I stop to think 

What Shakespeare wrote with pen and 
ink, 

I wonder how his ink was made,— 

If blue or purple was the shade; 
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His pen—broad-nibbed and rather stiff, 
Like this, or fine? I wonder if 

He tried a “ Gillott,’”’ thirty-nine, 

Or used a coarser pen, like mine? 


Or -was it brains? No ink I know 
Will really make ideas flow, 

Nor can the most ingenious pen 
Make wits and poets of dull men. 


So this the miracle explains, 

He used his pen and ink with brains; 

Mine is the harder task, I think, 

To write with only pen and ink. 
WaLtTerR LEARNED. 


A Pie and a Paymaster. 


(From the New York Times.) 


A BILL is pending in the national Sen- 
ate for the reimbursement of Paymaster 
Bash, of the United States army, to 
the amount of seven thousand dollars, 
which sum was lost by him some time 
ago while he was recklessly partaking 
of a pie in a Western restaurant. Pay- 
master Bash appears to have rushed 
headlong into the restaurant while his 
train was waiting ten minutes for re- 
freshments; to have then deposited on 
the floor beside the tall stool which fell 
to his lot at the counter the valise in 
which the seven thousand dollars were 
locked up and strapped down for safe- 
keeping, and then to have swept with 
thoughtful eye the viands stretched out 
before him, selecting at last from them 
all a large piece of pie,—probably mince- 
pie,—although on that very board there 
were not only pickled pig’s feet, cold 
boiled pork, canned lobster, corned beef 
with cabbage, and sundry grievous cakes 
and cookies, any one of which would 
have served his purpose fully as well as 
the pie of his final choice. No man 
knows why it is so, but every man whose 
observation is at all wide knows that in 
this country, and especially in the West, 
there are people who will eat pie in pref- 
erence to any other form of indigestible 
matter. Paymaster Bash appears to be 
one of these singular and most unac- 
countable people, whose minds can never 
be half understood till they shall be pro- 
jected on a white screen with the aid of 
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a stereopticon, and whose digestive pro- 
cesses must ever remain as dark a mys- 
tery as the sudden disappearance of the 
paymaster’s seven thousand dollars while 
that gentleman ‘was doing his best to 
convert pie into a disbursing officer of 
the United States army. 

It is of record that no sooner had Pay- 
master Bash’s martial lips closed firmly 
behind the last piece of crust, his glitter- 
ing blade been withdrawn, and his dime 
laid on the counter, than his mind re- 
verted to the gripsack and its seven 
thousand dollars which he had dropped 
on the floor beside him before mounting 
his stool in the pursuit of pie. Looking 
down to the right he failed to perceive 
the gripsack, nor when he sought it at 
the left hand or peered between his high- 
elevated knees or craned his neck to the 
rear in expectation of discovering his 
treasure, nor yet when he bolted from 
his perch with a celerity that showed that 
the pie had not yet begun to work and 
sought the valise under the stool itself, 
could he find any trace of it whatever. 
It was gone, like Jamshyd, Kaikobad, 
Kaikhosru, yesterday’s seven thousand 
years, and the pie of the previous ten 
minutes. The train, too, was gone, and 
all seemed like a nightmare carved out 
of hollow and sodden darkness by the 
demon of Dyspepsia with a knife huge 
enough to hew asunder a pie whose 
dimensions stood co-extensive and ringed 
with the azure world. 

Inasmuch as Congress is now asked to 
reimburse Paymaster Bash for the loss 
of the seven thousand dollars while he 
was under the spell of pie in the West, it 
seems probable that the paymaster has 
already made good the loss to the United 
States, and that for this a return is to be 
made, if the Senate bill shall pass both 
Houses. The matter should be closely 
inquired into. It may be that the loss 
or even the possession at any time of the 
gripsack and the seven thousand dollars 
by the paymaster is but a delusion occa- 
sioned by the well-known effects of pie 
upon the higher nervous centres, the pia 
mater, the cortical substance, the optic 
thalami, and the pons asinorum. If this 
shall prove to be the case, it is obvious 
that Paymaster Bash should be reim- 
bursed for any moneys he may have re- 
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turned to the treasury under the false 
idea that he was in the treasury’s debt. 
It may also be that the paymaster ab- 
sent-mindedly ate the gripsack and the 
money instead of the pie and has never 
discovered his mistake unto this day. 
Such things are not of uncommon oc- 
currence, and if this be one of them, it 
is perfectly obvious that the bill for the 
relief of Paymaster Bash ought not to 
pass. Noman can take advantage of his 
own laches. 


I Go My Gait. 
(From the Inter-Ocean.) 


I co my gait, with ne’er a whine 
Or murmurous tone at that or this, 
Deep burying in this heart of mine 
Regret for joys that I may miss. 
Whether in paths of woe or bliss 
I go my gait. 


I go my gait, be smile or frown 
My portion on life’s thoroughfare, 
Upward I look and never down ; 
A smiling face I choose to wear 
As hand in hand, sometimes with 
care, 
I go my gait. 


I go my gait, all sure of this,— 

Who pushes steadily ahead 
Must gain at last some goal of bliss, 

If hungry will at last be fed. 

With dauntless heart and dauntless 

tread 
I go my gait. 
Apa IppInes GALE. 


“A Navat CAREER DURING THE 
OLp War,’’ being the life of Admiral 
John Markham, who began his service in 
1775, is interesting to us, because in the 
opening chapters it gives a glimpse of 
English naval operations during our 
Revolution. 

Markham’s first ship was the ‘‘ Rom- 
ney,”’ on board which he had, as a mess- 
mate, Edward Rion, who afterwards 
went round the world in the ‘ Discov- 
ery,’’ and saw Captain Cook killed at 
the Sandwich Islands. 

Rion himself was afterwards a captain 
of Nelson’s own kind, and was killed at 
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Copenhagen, while in command of the 
‘ Amazue,’’ frigate, in 1801. + 

Markham followed his captain, George 
Keith Elphinstone, the future distin- 
guished Admiral, Lord Keith, into the 
‘¢ Perseus,” a ship which gave much 
trouble on our coast, and was remarkable, 
at that day, for being coppered. 

After capturing the ‘‘ Viper,’’ a cruiser 
‘commissioned by the Rebel Congress,”’ 
the schooner ‘Sally’ was taken, and 
Markham, a boy midshipman, was put 
on board as prize-master. 

At fifteen he was prize-master of a 
Yankee letter-of-marque of ten guns 
and eight swivels, and was a lieutenant 
of the ‘‘ Roebuck” at the capture of 
Charleston. Markham was a post-cap- 
tain at a little over twenty-one years of 
age. 

Some years afterwards, when in com- 
mand of the ‘‘ Centaur,’’ 74, in the fleet 
off Cadiz, Lord St. Vincent, who was 
really the first naval commander to insist 
upon sanitary precaution, found fault 
with Markham for neglect in such matters 
on board the ‘‘ Centaur,” and a spirited 
denial and remonstrance was the result. 
That very stern and peppery old Lord 
St. Vincent “sat upon” Markham in 
the following neat and crushing note: 

“Lord St. Vincent presents his com- 
pliments to Captain Markham, and re- 
turns his last letter, into the subject of 
which he has neither leisure nor dispo- 
sition to enter, and he trusts that the good 
sense and good manners of Captain M. 
will show him the impropriety of taking 
up the commander-in-chief’s time with 
endless discussion.” 

In addition he ordered the “‘ Centaur’”’ 
to take on board a large amount of extra 
bread, answering the assurance that it 
could not be stowed by directing it to be 
put in the officers’ quarters, and that 
the first-lieutenant’s room was to be filled 
especially. 

Of course, Markham was furious; but 
in later days he received great kindness 
and consideration from the testy old 
admiral, and rendered the latter great 
assistance, when first naval lord, in ex- 
posing maladministration and wholesale 
robbery in the dock-yards and other 
departments, which were first discovered 
by Lord St. Vincent. 
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The Bonnie Breast-Knot—An Irish 
Ballad. 


(From Van Dorn’s Magazine.) 


‘« My colleen with the dark locks, my col- 
leen young and fair, 

Oh! give me but that breast-knot, that 
o’er your heart you wear; 

That bonnie silken bréast-knot will bind 
my troth to you, 

I'll set it in my bonnet, love, that bonnie 
breast-knot blue. 


‘And when across the ocean the war- 
worn exiles fly, 

Your bonnie knot, acushla, shall ‘sail as 
well as I; 

The winds its folds may flutter, the waves 
may drench it through, 

But the wind or wave shall never rob 
your bonnie breast-knot blue !”’ 


She took it from her bosom; she set it 
o’er his brow; 

With broken voice she murmured, 
‘¢ Thou art my soldier, now !”’ 

One lingering glance and wistful; a kiss, 
a sad adieu, 

And then she looked her last upon that 
bonnie breast-knot blue. 


One morn, in far-off Flanders, King 
Louis’s bugles pealed ; 

And in the ghastly dawning the dead lay 
o’er the field. 

And there was one among them, one ex- 
iled soldier true, 

Upon whose clammy lips they found a 
bonnie breast-knot blue! 


A Prescription for Longevity. 
(From the Atlantic Monthly) 


One of my prescriptions for longevity 


may startle you somewhat. It is this: 
Become the subject of a mortal disease. 
Let half a dozen doctors thump you and 
knead you and test you in every possi- 
ble way, and render their verdict that 
you have an internal complaint; they 
don’t know exactly what it is, but it will 
certainly kill you by and by. Then bid 
farewell to the world and shut yourself 
up for an invalid. If you are three- 
score years old when you begin this 
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mode of life, you may very probably 
last twenty years, and there you are,— 
an octogenarian. In the mean time, 
your friends outside have been dropping 
off, one after another, until you find 
yourself almost alone, nursing your 
mortal complaint as if it were your baby, 
hugging it and kept alive by it,—if to 
exist is to live. Who has not seen cases 
like this,—a man or a woman shutting 
himself or herself up, visited by a doctor 
or a succession of doctors (I remember 
that once, in my earlier experience, I 
was the twenty-seventh physician who 
had been consulted), always taking med- 
icine, until everybody was reminded of 
that impatient speech of a relative of 
one of these invalid vampires who live 
on the blood of tired-out attendants, ‘I 
do wish she would get well—or some- 
thing ?”’ Persons who are shut up in 
that way, confined to their chambers, 
sometimes to their beds, have a very 
small amount of vitalexpenditure, and 
wear out very little of their living sub- 
stance. They are like lamps with half 
their wicks picked down, and will con- 
tinue to burn when other lamps have 
used up all their oil. An insurance of- 
fice might make money by taking no 
risks except on lives of persons suffering 
from mortal disease. 
OLIVER WENDELL Ho.MEs. 


Valor and Skill in the Civil War. 


Two articles in the May Century dis- 
cuss the relative merits of the Blue and 
the Gray in the trials of battle. Gen- 
eral Theodore A. Dodge writes to the 
question, ‘‘ Was either the better sol- 
dier?”” and Charles A. Patch asks, 
‘Which was the better army?” In 
conclusion, General Dodge says that his 
“list of fifty battles gives twenty vic- 
tories to the Confederates, an equal 
number to the Federals, and leaves ten 
which may fairly be called drawn. 
these fifty battles, at the point of fight- 
ing contact, the Confederates outnum- 
bered the Federals by an average of 
about two per cent. 

‘As regards brilliant assaults upon 
regular works, the Confederates were 
never called on to show such devotion 
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as was manifested by the Federals at 
Fredericksburg, the several assaults at 
Vicksburg and Port Hudson, Spottsyl-: 
vania, Cold Harbor, and Petersburg. 
Few trials of fighting qualities, in any 
war, go beyond some of these. 

‘¢ As will be seen from the table of 
forces, after the winter of 1863-64 the 
Union forces so vastly outnumbered the 
Confederate, that comparison of the 
merits of actual fighting becomes more 
difficult. "We can deduce little from the 
battles except stanch purpose on the 
Federal, and brilliant courage, coupled 
with marvelously able military manage- 
ment, on the Confederate side. But if 
one will take the pains to tabulate the 
numbers actually engaged during all 
but the last months of the crumbling 
away of the Confederate armies, there 
appear plainly two facts: first that the 
Confederates, by superior management 
and better position, opposed to the Fed- 
erals fully equal numbers at the point of 
fighting contact ; and, secondly, that of 
the combats during the entire struggle, 
the Federals had their full share of the 
victories. 

‘‘Tt is certain that the statistics of the 
war rob the wearers of the blue and of the 
gray of the right to boast one at the 
expense of the other. Neither can claim 
superiority in actual battle. The case 
bears enough semblance to Greek meet- 
ing Greek to satisfy the reasonable as- 
pirations of either ‘ Yank’ or ‘ Johnny.’ 

“And in this connection it may not 
be amiss, once more, to give our na- 
tional self-esteem a bonne-bouche in the 
following table: 


‘STABLE OF LOSSES IN SUNDRY BATTLES 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINE- 


TEENTH CENTURIES, 
Percentage 
of killed 
and wounded 
of number 
engaged. 
Prussians.—Up to Waterloo, in eight battles... 18.42 
™ At Koniggriitz 3.86 
Austrians.—Up to Waterloo, in seven battles.. 11.17 
7 Since in two... 00 coeeee erececvevereces 8.56 
French.—Up to Waterloo, in nine battles. 
= Since in DiNn@.....+.++..008 se cecceeccescecee deve 
Germans.—Since 1745, in eight battles 
English.—In four battles............ 
Federals.—In eleven battles. ........+... 
Confederates.—In eleven battles........cecse0e0- 14.16 
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‘‘From this table it is manifest that, 
excepting only the troops of Frederick 
and of Napoleon, the American volun- 
teer has shown himself equal to taking 
the severest punishment of any troops 
upon the field of battle. The wonder- 
fully pertinacious tactics of those two 
great captains, rather than the discipline 
of their troops, explains the excess of 
loss of their battles. And while the 
capacity to face heavy loss is but one of 
the elements which go to make up the 
soldier, it is perhaps, of them all, the 
most telling.’’ 


Francis Marion. 
(From the Atlantic Monthly.) 


OF all the picturesque characters of 
our Revolutionary period, there is, per- 
haps, no one who, in the memory of the 
people, is so closely associated with ro- 
mantic adventure as Francis Marion. 
He belonged to that gallant race of men 
of whose services France had been for- 
ever deprived when Louis XIV. revoked 
the edict of Nantes. His father had 
been a planter near Georgetown, on the 
coast, and the son, while following the 
same occupation, had been called off to 
the Western frontier by the Cherokee 
War of 1759, in the course of which he 
had made himself an adept in woodland 
strategy. He was now forty-seven years 
old, a man of few words and modest 
demeanor, small in stature, and slight 
in frame, delicately organized, but en- 
dowed with wonderful nervous energy 
and sleepless intelligence. Like a woman 
in quickness of sympathy, he was a 
knight in courtesy, truthfulness, and 
courage. The brightness of his fame 
was never sullied by an act of cruelty. 
‘« Never shall a house be burned by one 
of my people,’’ said he; ‘to distress 
poor women and children is what I 
detest.”” To distress the enemy in legiti- 
mate warfare was, on the other hand, a 
business in which few partisan com- 
manders have excelled him. For swift- 
ness and secrecy he was unequaled, and 
the boldness of his exploits seemed almost 
incredible, when compared with the 
meagreness of his resources. His force 
sometimes consisted of less than twenty 
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men, and seldom exceeded seventy. To 
arm them, he was obliged to take the 
saws from saw-mills and have them 
wrought into rude swords at the country 
forge, while pewter mugs and spoons 
were cast into bullets. "With such equip- 
ment he would attack and overwhelm 
parties of more than two hundred Tories ; 
or he would even swoop upon a column 
of British regulars on their march, throw 
them into disorder, set free their prison- 
ers, slay and disarm a score or two, and 
plunge out of sight in the darkling 
forest as swiftly and mysteriously as he 
had come. 


A Story of the Shah. 


It is told of Nasr-ed-Deen that on one 
occasion he conceived the idea of imi- 
tating Haroun-el-Raschild, and going 
about by night in disguise and unat- 
tended through the streets of Teheran. 
On leaving the castle, the sentinel, dozing 
in his box, let him pass two nights with- 
out hinderance, whereupon the shah had 
the sleepy sentinel flogged. The third 
night another soldier stood on guard, 
and he stopped the shah, and forced him, 
despite all his protestations, to spend the 
rest of the night in the sentry-box, bar- 
ring egress with his bayonet. The next 
morning the shah, after having been 
liberated, first had the unaccommodating 
soldier bastinadoed and then sent him 
& purse with a sum equal to one hundred 
and fifty dollars and a robe of honor, but 
the shah was cured of his love for nightly 
excursions. 


The Best of Out-Door Sports. 
(From the North American Review.) 


THERE is a certain tendency in the 
civilization of our time to underestimate 
or overlook the need of the virile, master- 
qualities of the heart and mind which 
have built up and alone can maintain 
and defend this very civilization, and 
which generally go hand in hand with 
good health and the capacity to get the 
utmost possible use out of the body. 
There is no better way of counteracting 
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this tendency than by encouraging bodily 
exercise, and especially the sports which 
develop such qualities as courage, resolu 
tion, and endurance. 

The best of all sports for this purpose 
are those which follow the Macedonian 
rather than the Greek model: big-game 
hunting, mountaineering, the chase with 
horse and hound, and wilderness life with 
all its keen, hardy pleasures. The 
hunter and mountaineer lead healthier 
lives—in time of need they would make 
better soldiers—than the trained athlete. 
Nor need these pleasures be confined to 
the rich. The trouble with our small 
men of means is quite as often that they 
do not know how to enjoy pleasures 
lying right at their doors as that they 
cannot afford them. From New York 
to Minneapolis, from Boston to San 
Francisco, there is no large city from 
which it is impossible to reach a tract of 
perfectly wild, wooded, or mountainous 
land within forty-eight hours; and any 
two young men who can get a month’s 
holiday in August or September cannot 
use it to better advantage than by tramp- 
ing on foot, pack on back, over such a 
tract. Let them go alone; a season or 
two will teach them much woodcraft, 
and will enormously increase their stock 
of health, hardihood, and self-reliance. 
If one carries a light rifle or fowling- 
piece, and the other a fishing-rod, they 
will soon learn to help fill out their own 
bill of fare. Of course they must expect 
to find the life pretty hard, and filled with 
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disappointments at first; but the cost 

will be very trifling, and if they have 

courage their reward is sure to come. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 





ALL THE WorLp’s A SraGe, and to enable 
every one to act his part well needs that he 
shall be in perfect health. The very best of 
actors require prompting occasionally, and so 
it is with the functional parts of our bodies, 
they sometimes require prompting. A slug- 
gish liver, impaired digestion, or weak stomach, 
if taken in time, only need a little prompting 
to set them right, but if neglected may lead to 
complications that will necessitate a physi- 
cian’scare. An article that has, comparatively 
speaking, been but recently introduced in 
America, is by far the best little prompter in 
all the aforementioned cases. We refer to 
Beecham’s Pills, a staple article in England, 
having been before the British public for over 
fifty years and already in great demand in 
every other English speaking country through- 
out the world. These pills are really a wonder- 
ful medicine, arousing and strengthening the 
system and prompting every organ to the 
proper performance of its part. It has recently 
been shown that they are nine times more 
used in England than any other patent medi- 
cine and have the largest sale of any in the 
world. In fact, they are the World’s Medicine. 
No home in America need be without this 
famous and inexpensive remedy, for although 
they are proverbially pronounced to be “ Worth 
a guinea a box,” they can be obtained of any 
druggist for 25 cents, or from the Sole Agents 
for the United States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 
Canal St., N. Y. City, who will forward them 
to any address upon receipt of price. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Maine Commandery. 
Stated meeting held September 8, 1890. 


To tHE First Crass.—Henry N. 
Fairbanks, Lt. U.S.V.; John S. Sewall, 
Chaplain U.S.V. 


Kansas Commandery. 
Stated meeting held September 8, 1890. 


To vrHE First C1riass.—Thomas 


Hughes, Col. U.S.V.; Silas S. Hunt- 
ley, Lt. U.S.V.; William H. Penrose, 
Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.A. 


The Register of the Pennsylvania Com- 
mandery of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion bears the following among 
the records of members : 


“Louis Philippe D’Orleans, Comte de Paris, 
captain and aide-de-camp U. S. Volunteers 
(serving at his own request without pay or 
allowances), September 24, 1861; resigned and 
honorably discharged July 15, 1862. Elected, 
November 10, 1880.” 


As is now well-known, the Comte de 
Paris is expected to visit the United 
States in October next. His purpose is 
to inspect some of the famous battle- 
fields of the war for the Union, in which 
he was a participant. He has already 
accepted an invitation to visit the battle- 
field of Gettysburg, under the guidance 
of the Gettysburg Memorial Association, 
on which occasion he will be accom- 
panied by the corps commanders of the 
Army of the Potomac who are still liv- 
ing, by representatives of the other corps 
and General Meade’s staff. 

It is already evident that his visit to 
this country will attract a great deal of 
interest from the public, and especially 
from that part of the public who served 
in the Union armies. His private wel- 
come will undoubtedly be most cordial, 
but it would be more in keeping with 
the reputation of. our people for hospi- 
tality if some public expression should 
be given in Philadelphia of our appreci- 

‘ation of the Comte de Paris’s services as 
a Union soldier, and the even greater 
service which he has rendered the United 
States by giving to Europeans a history 
of the civil war written from a Northern 
stand-point.— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Print THE INGREDIENTS.—The only method 
to check the alarming increase of food adulter- 
ations. Experience has shown that the public 
can have no security from food adulteration 
until every State in the Union requires the 
manufacturers of every food preparation to 
print upon their labels a full list of a// the 
ingredients. The official government reports 
advise this, and the health and food commis- 
sioners of several States advise it, but it is not 
acted upon, and the adulteration goes on. 
The report of the Dairy Commissioner of New 
Jersey for 1889 shows that 43.96 per cent. of 
food preparations examined were adulterated. 
In many cases such poisons as copper and 
ammonia were found. Copper is used to give 
a green, fresh color to canned vegetables, and 
ammonia is used in several well-known baking 
powders to increase strength, and so permit 
the carrying of waste filling to increase bulk. 
Where sales are large the profits which 
this adulteration yields are enormous, and 
some of the best known manufacturing firms, 
whose standing would seem a guarantee 
against fraud, are engaged init. Even some 
of those concerns which advertise the most 
extensively, and whose advertisements ring 
with the “purity” of the article, are among 
the worst offenders. 

In this callous condition of commercial 
sentiment nothing save stringent legislation 
can correct the evil, When men get so greedy 
for dividends that they will resort to such dan- 
gerous adulterants as these to get them, there 
is not much use in mere appeals and protests. 
Physicians say there is more sickness and 
death from impure food than there is from all 
the plagues, pestilences, and famines combined. 

Several of the leading food manufacturers 
already print the ingredients they use on their 
label, but there will be no safety until all are 
compelled to do so. If the legislatures won’t 
act, the people can act for themselves by boycot- 
ting every food preparation that does not carry 
with it a pointed statement of all it contains. 
When food manufacturers fail to tell what their 
food is made of, you may be sure it contains 
something they are afraid to make known. 


This is 1890. 


Dr. Mott, late United States Govern- 
ment Chemist, says, ‘‘Owing to the 
purity, strength, effectiveness, and con- 
stancy of composition of Cleveland’s 
Superior Baking Powder, I have adopt- 
ed the same for use in my home.” 

July 23, 1890. 





COLONEL ALBERT G. BRACKETT. 


CoLoNEL ALBERT G. BRACKETT, now 
the senior cavalry officer in the United 
States army, was bornin Cherry Valley, 
Otsego County, New York, on the 14th 
of February, 1829. He entered the cav- 
alry service on the 8d of March, 1855, 
now thirty-five years ago, and has served 
creditably ever since. Prior to this he 
had, as a first lieutenant of the Fourth 
Indiana Volunteers during the Mexican 
War, participated in various fights while 
marching from Vera Cruz towards the 
city of Mexico, in the autumn of 1847. 
After the termination of the war he 
published an interesting work, entitled 
‘‘Lane’s Brigade in Central Mexico,” 
which is still regarded as a leading au- 
thority on the Mexican War. 

During the Civil War he was colonel 
of the Ninth Illinois Cavalry, and ac- 
companied General Curtis in his famous 
march through Arkansas. In one of 
the fights he was wounded in the breast 
by a rifle-ball, but retained the com- 
mand throughout the action. While a 
captain in the Second (now Fifth) Cav- 
alry he commanded the cavalry at the 
battle of Blackburn’s Ford, Virginia, 
in 1861. 
personal escort for General McDowell 
at the battle of Bull Run, and with others 
from the regulars formed all there was 


His company served as the 


of arear-guard. The story of his gal- 
lantry and repute at this time was but 
the beginning of a record which, during 


the entire war, was a succession of brave 





deeds and memorable service of which 
any man may be proud. 

For some time he was connected with 
the Cavalry Bureau, which added so 
much to the efficiency of our mounted 
forces during the rebellion. He served 
as chief of cavalry in the Department 
of Missouri in 1862 and 1863. 


manded a cavalry brigade in West Ten- 


He com- 


nessee ; was employed along the Memphis 
and Charleston Railway. Participated 
in the siege of and battles in front of 
Atlanta, and was made a brevet lieuten- 
ant-colonel and colonel for gallant and 
meritorious services during the Atlanta 
campaign and the war. When the war 
closed he was sent to the Pacific coast in 
command of the First Cavalry, serving 
there until his promotion as lieutenant- 
colonel of the Second Cavalry in 1869. 
He commanded the District of Nevada 
in the war against the Piute Indians in 
1866 and 1867, and was very successful 
in conducting operations. He served in 
the Department of the Platte and Mon- 
tana, taking a portion of the Second 
Cavalry to Montana in 1869, and the re- 
mainder of the regiment in 1877. 

He was promoted colonel of the Third 
Cavalry in March, 1879, and in the au- 
tumn of that year commanded the troops 
in camp at Rawlins, Wyoming, in an- 
ticipation of a general war with the 
Utes. In 1882 he was sent with his 
regiment to Arizona, and for a time 
commanded scouting operations in South- 
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eastern Arizona against the blood-thirsty 
Apaches, acquitting himself in such a 
way as to receive the cordial commen- 
dation and thanks of the department 
commander. 

Since 1885 he has been serving in the 
Department of Texas, being historically 
known in that State as the first United 
States officer that chased the Indians 
across the border into Mexico, which he 
did in 1859. His services in Texas before 
the Civil War are well remembered. He 
was in command of several posts and 
expeditions. Defeated a band of Lipan 
Indians on the Guadalupe River on the 
8th of March, 1856, and recaptured a 
large quantity of property, including 
sundry land papers of great value, and 
a draft for one thousand pounds sterling, 
which they had stolen during one of 
their raids on the Rio Cibolo. He was 
engaged in the pursuit of a band of 
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Comanches near the Arroyo de las En- 
cinas, between Eagle Pass and Laredo, 
on the Ist of February, 1857. 

A comrade says of him: “ He is the 
most conscientious and painstaking offi- 
cer I have ever known, upright and 
honorable, peculiarly just, and char- 
itable to a fault in his judgment of 
human nature. At all times earnest, 
zealous, and energetic in the performance 
of duty, none have rendered more faith- 
ful service than he, and none are so slow 
to speak of all that relates to his pro- 
fessional career. There are records 
showing the services of all officers, but 
few are more highly esteemed than he 
for personal traits, which can only be 
appreciated by those who have had the 
privilege of serving with him.”” What- 
ever he does is well done, whatever he 
says is true in every respect. 





Aucust V. Kautz, 


Brevet Masor-Generat U. S. Army. 








